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INTRODUCTORY, 

BY JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM. 

Reader! People, in this age, talk very 
freely of each other, as to their principles, 
their faculties, their incomes, and even their 
existence; of which we have no necessity 

c 

for adducing any further proof, than my 
own case affords; a writer of considerable 
celebrity from the north having thought fit 
to assert, that I had “ melted into thin air,” 
So far from it,—I am stouter in body, 
than ever; my health is sound; my appe- 
tit(; good; and pork, which always disagreed 
with me, at Gandercleugh, now lieth as 
liglit as lamb upon my stomach. 


vot,. I. 
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Indeed, I am stouter than I wish to he 
—for, to speak candidly, the word “ cor¬ 
pulent” would apply to my state, pcrliaj)s. 
better than stout.” Then, as to my locali¬ 
ties, which the above-mentioned writer 
hath also, in the easy tone of one who 
carries the world before him, chosen fo 

term “ imaginary localities”-They ar* 

no more imaginarv. than his own. 

No more, did I say? Nothing nearly so 
much. Who, I ask, shall pretend, with any 
thing like certainty to name the. place 
wherein he resideth? Not a soul, I trow ; 
on the contrary, the usual description ot 
that author implies, thal», aliliough of high 
repute, he is enveloped in continued inv> 
tery. Whereas I openly avow, that I hav< 
long left Scotland, and care not a button 
who knoM'eth it; and that my abode at 
present is (and hath been since the thirty - 
first of October, in the year of onr Lord 
eighteen hundred and twenty, which, to the 
best of my recollection, was on a Tuesday) 
in the pleasantly situated village of Dulwich, 
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neat' London, within three doors of the 
Greyhound Inn. 

Nor do I feci myself obligated to answer 
all, or indeed any, of the numerous ques¬ 
tions which will, doubtless, be speir d at 
me, ancnt my reasons for abandoning- my 
school, and quitting the central parts of 

Scotland-that my school left me, is, 

however, a malignant and envious fiction, 
circulated by some who were enemies of 
mine; albeit they had no reason to be so. 
It may be, that I had outliv'ed all my oldest 
friends and most valuable acquaintance 
there. It may be, that having parted with 
jny school, I was *not in circumstances to 
make such a figure in my native county, as 
(after the vast success of my publications) 
riie world might have expected;—and, 
sorry I am to say, that the fate of my 
eoimtryiuan, Andrew Selkirk, hath been 
pretty much my own. Tulit Alter—in 
great measure, the Honores—and all the 
profits of Poor Peter Pattieson’s manu¬ 
scripts left in my possession. It may be, 

B '2 
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that, conceiving, like many others, my own 
reputation to stand as high as I wished it; 
I had a curiosity to discover, in person, 
how the folks in and near the metropolis of 
the empire talked of the Great Jedediah. 

It may be, after all, that I had just a 
fancy for removing to tlie southward: for 1 
was ever a bit of a humourist; and now. 
that my occupation is gone, I purpose t(.> 
indulge myself, as far as a man innocentiy 
may, without asking leave of any one. 
And let me hear, I do beseech yc all—let 
me hear nothing of iny foianer renown, 
however eminent that may have been. O! 
the history and origin’of certain tale.'^, I 
have ap])rizcd the public, upon <1 prior oc ¬ 
casion; besides which, it hath already beei' 
more than hinted, that they have only 
served to advance the fame of anotiic' 
writer; while Jedediah, erst of (himiet- 
cleugh, as the last three years have suHi- 
ciently testified, is as completely overlooked 
and forgotten, as if that calumny about 
the “ thin air’ had lieen ever so we!! 
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juiindcd. Render, it is sufficient with me, 
to have pleased every body, in my time. 
Now, if the fit takes me, I shall publish 
what, ten to one, will please nobody: the 
trouble is my own, the expense is my own, 
and, literary character (it appeareth) I have 
none to lose. 

However, on further consideration, as 
a reason, such as it is, doth exist, for the 
ai)pearance of the present publication; I 
shall consider my respectable name, and in¬ 
dependent spirit, to be, in no way, low'ered, 
by my entering upon the particulars thereof. 
While a schoolmaster, at Gandercleugh, 
Poor Pattieson, as, in another place, I have 
faithfully narrated, acted in the capacity 
of my usher, or assistant; and, though 
abounding in admirable <pialities, be had 
f.’o habits, of which, partial as I might be 
to him, I never could bring myself to ap¬ 
prove. The one, was an utter carelessness 
about reclaiming, by severity or otherwise, 
such boys as \vere decidedly stupid and 
idle; while he would bestow the wdiole of 
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his attention upon those who appeared to 
have a pleasure in their studies; anti the 
second, I have once already alluded to; a 
positiveness (namely) in argument, respect¬ 
ing cramp Latin passages, by no means be¬ 
coming a person so low in the world as was 
that worthy man, when I first took him by 
the hand. To say the truth, in these dis¬ 
cussions, Peter proved to be, more than 
once, in the right: and I judged it con¬ 
venient, to counterbalance, if praeticable, 
any coneeit of himself that he might have 
assumed upon this or that fancied supe¬ 
riority, by the discovery of some flaw in his 
moral eharacter, which •might afford me 
what is called, in homely phrase, a hank 
over him, while he continued to be em¬ 
ployed in my concerns. Amid so scantily 
peopled a neighbourhood as that of Gan- 
dercleugh, I was not long of finding out, 
that my friend Peter, though himself, of 
a surety, under forty years of age, had a 
son living, who was nearly grown up. All 
this might be very well; only I happenefl 
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never to hear that Peter had been married ; 
on the other hand, I must admit, .that I 
never heard, he had not; but deeming it 
unlikely, I always assumed that such Avas 
the fact. 

With unwearied curiosity, therefore, did 
J inquire after this young person, and every 
thing that belonged to him; but my in¬ 
quiries were long carried on, with more dili¬ 
gence than success. I found, indeed, that 
my worthy usher maintained the lad (though 
he could hardly maintain himself), at a 
cottage, in the. neighbourhood; that he 
I>assed most of his spare time tvith liim; 
and that he ins'^.nwted him, with unremit¬ 
ting assiduit' , which, by the bye, 1 must 
•>ay (alas, Patlieson, ])our fellow, hath long 
!>eeu in his grave!) no nan of his day was 
I letter qualified to do. 

But I was likewise iuforineil, ami iiiv 
own subsequent remarks justified the in¬ 
formation, that Peter laboured upon rather 
an nnpropitious soil. His own gentleness 
of disposition had led him to indulge and 

Bl 
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spoil the lad; and afterwards, whatever 
might have been the natural parts of his 
charge, ^le grew humorsome and desultory 
in his reading; eager for every pleasure 
within his reach; and, either pining for such 
as were beyond it, or pondering, for ever, 
upon some wild expectations, or rather, 
imaginations of his own; a turn of mind, 
adverse to all laudable exertion, in every 
body; and fatal to those who must labour 
for their very bread. From the time of 
Peter Pattieson’s decease, which occurred 
more than a twelvemonth before the ap¬ 
pearance of my first set of volumes, en¬ 
titled, “ Tales of My Landlord, &c.” I to¬ 
tally lost sight of this youngster; till, on 
my settling in the South, during the fall of 
the. year eighteen hundred and twenty, as 
before expressed, I met with him, acci¬ 
dentally, in London; and learnt, tliat having 
come up thither, with a view of seeking his 
fortune, he had, as he conceived, found it. 

His handsome, or rather, pretty face, and 
favourable person, soon attracted, by a 
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concuiTence of odd circumstances, whicli 
(he thought) in the highest degree propi¬ 
tious, the notice of a young ^YOlnan—so 
she called herself, but of a young woman, 
at least, nine years older than Jem Pattieson, 
who espoused him, and accommodated him 
with a fortune of one hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

James Pattieson, if he could be said to 
have attended to any thing, had been a 
dabbler in literature; and, after a fashion 
of his own, was a bookish man. At all 
events, he had learned no trade which might 
enable him to make his way in the world : 
s(», with a view of doing something, they 
expended the wealth udiich they seemed to 
consider as cxhaustless, in setting up a small, 
tlirty, obscure, ill-provided bookseller's shop 
and circulating library, on the northern 
side of the street, called the Barbican. 

There, from regard to the memory of 
his excellent father, I was used, occasion¬ 
ally, to visit him ; otfering advice that never 
was so much as listened to, and suggesting 
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measures, that (if any earthly project can 
be secure) would have assured their success; 
to which, the young man, or his wife, per¬ 
versely and invariably objected. 

Even when every thing seemed to be 
tolerably well about them, and they bore a 
smiling face to the world, I was vexed to 
the heart, at their goings on. No kind 
of steadiness—no regularity: the woman, 
idling, prating, dawdling, or sleeping: and 
poor James, careless in his accounts, and 
always a certain number of hours behind¬ 
hand with whatever he had to do. That tlie 
evil day must come, and come speedily, 
too, it was but too easy to foresee. How 
could a possibility exist of their being ef¬ 
fectually assisted by me, or by any other 
friend ? My only' wonder was, that they 
kept the shop open, with some appearance 
of an established business, as long as they 
did! I will not, however, say, but that 
the young man might have held his head 
above water, had he met with a decent, ma¬ 
naging, straight-forward person, for a wife: 
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Jem had no vices that ever I heard of; 
none, I mean, which were of a flagrant de¬ 
scription, and seemed likely to have led 
him into expense. His failings, and of those 
he had plenty, to be sure, were procrasti¬ 
nation ; a sort of visionary indolence, heed¬ 
lessness, and an unhappy irresolution of 
temper, which pointed !iim out, an univer¬ 
sal mark for petty plunder, as long as he 
had any thing left, of wliich he could he 
(dieated. 

And, perhaps, the most melancholy part 
of the aft'air was, tliat although his reigning 
faidts were of that class, which usually in¬ 
dicates levity and, facility of disposition — 
James had, in truth, when his liahits of 
indolence were overcome, a great portion 
of his father’s deep and peculiar feeling. 

I often found him low, even in tears, while 
there vv'cre no visible symptoms of particu¬ 
lar distress at hand; and while he would 
earnestly, indeed peevishly, contend, that 
he was a happy man, and that his business 
gave him no kind of uneasiness. From all 

B 6 
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tins, it was surely natural to infer the ex¬ 
istence of some secret, domestic trouble; 
and such inference proved to be too cer¬ 
tainly and fatally grounded. Their marriage 
had been, what is commonly called, a love- 
match : on her side, at least, I may affirm, 
that it was a marriage arising out of mere 
inclination and passion. But when fondness 
began to droop, on the part of that vain, 
selfish, and slatternly coquet,—Pattieson, 
grateful for a former pi’efereuce which had 
delivered him from utter beggary, still re¬ 
tained (call it by what name one will) much 
real affection for her. 

One day, when I sgw him in a more 
than ordinarily desponding mood, his be¬ 
haviour became, in the course of my visit, 
more wild and incoherent, than I had ever 
before observed it. He produced liquor, 
and insisted upon my drinking with him ; 
which, solely to pacify the poor youth, I 
did; having taken care, however, to dilute 
my own spirits copiously with water, while 
he took his unmixed. He then talked, after 
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a strange method indeed; sometimes, just 
in gabble and rhodomontade, sometimes in 
a rnau'kish kind of a sentimental way; and, 
what I least expected, or desired, he must 
needs sing me two songs of our own coun¬ 
try; in tlie second of which, “ One day I 
heard Mary say,” the tears were running 
fast down his face, all the time. 

At last, he thought proper to acquaint 
me, that he had lately made an attempt 
upon his own life; which I did not believe, 
as it was said in a manner between jest and 
(“arncst. But I collected from it, that the 
idea was no stranger to his mind; and, by 
soothing him, and 'inquiring, with great 
kindness and interest, more closely into 
the state of his affairs, I received the very 
sfiocking information, that habitual dram- 
drinking was not the only vice given in to 
l)y tliat worthless woman, whom he had 
been so highly delighted, and so proud, to 
marry. She took her pleasures, it seems, 
according to her own fancy alone; and 
knew her way from the Barbican, to the top 
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of Holboni-hill, as well by night us by 
day. 

Of course, these miseries were soon 
succeeded by total ruin. The wife died, in 
a deplorable condition; and there are strong 
reasons for supposing that James Pattieson 
would likewise have perished, by his own 
means, in a gaol, had not I, Jedediab, 
stept forward, and extended iny arm for his 
preservation, even as I had before befriended 
his more respectable father. Reader, I took 
bis stock in trade olF his hands; I com¬ 
pounded for his debts; became his sole cre¬ 
ditor ; and having helped him out to Ame¬ 
rica, had nothing left' Avherewith to reim¬ 
burse myself, save the vile trash and trnm- 
pery disposed along the shelves of bis 
shop. 

Novels and Romances, unreadable and 
unutterable; the works of authors who 
write solely for their own diversion; of ju¬ 
venile authors; of authors unwilling to 
publish, but encouraged by their friends to 
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that act of hardihood; first attempts; imi¬ 
tations ; and above all, the works of great 
natural geniuses, unfettered by connexion, 
probability, common sense, or grammar. 

Most of this stuff must now be sold, as 
mere waste paper, liut I have made an 
effort toward recovering a little of my 
charges in behalf of that truly unfortunate 
young man—by retouching a few, curtailing 
many, newly naming some, and consider¬ 
ably altering others of the stories, which 
he had collected by the cheapest possible 
means ; at half price; in exchange for other 
articles; at quarter price; and sometimes, 
1 am almost inciined’to believe, at no price 
whatever. 

Those which have been so selected, I 
shall venture to produce : and have only to 
add, that, as these tales will be inferior to 
my former, in all valuable properties, I 
have been careful, that the present volumes 
shall not exceed half the number of the 
others. 


4 
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But, with a view of preventing niisap- 
prehension, it is right also to announce, 
that this publication neither is, nor, in any 
respect, is designed to be an imitation, 
of either series of “ The Tales of My 
Landloril.” 


Jedeuiah Cleishbothaw. 
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BUT JUST IN TIME. 


A CERTAIN Lady Hughes, whom the people 
about North Woliner were in the habit, 
most impertinently and unbecomingly, of 
calling Old Lady Hughes, though she was 
little turned of fifty, had permitted her 
dangliter to ask a particular friend to their 
house, for an unlimited time. The friend’s 
name was Lucy Ayrton, an uncommonly 
pretty girl, to be sure, of a lively oharacter; 
and the friendship between them did credit 
to Lady Hughes’s daughter, who, though 
vvell-grown, was pitted with the small-pox, 
and plain in face—as it tended to prove her 
free from many petty feminine jealousies. 

Lady Hughes, an easy good-humored 
widow as ever lived, only a little averse to 
eontradiction, in general let these girls go 
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where they liked, and do very iiiiich what - 
ever they pleased; and her ladyship’s house 
being prettily enough situated near the wall 
of Lord Alfray’s famous park, which filled 
up all the intermediate space between her 
grounds and the village of North Woliner; 
the two friends were apt to make great use 
of this park,and to w'alk there, undisturbed, 
at all hours: sometimes talking upon sub¬ 
jects of the graver order, almost as often 
upon dress, impending marriages which 
were certain, impending marriages which 
were only probable, and the reported for¬ 
tunes and prospects of sundry dragoon 
officers, quartered at the neighbouring town 
of Kingsieate. After an early dinner, on a 
fine afternoon, tow'ards the end of August 
17—, tliese two girls had sallied fortli, in 
their usual manner, arm in arm, like friends 
who were more to each other than any sisters 
could be; and had crossed the whole dis¬ 
tance between North VVohner and the 
widow’s house, a space of more than thret' 
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miles, before they at all remembered how 
far they had got. 

“Who could have thought it!” then 
exclaimed Lucy Ayrton—“ Look up! Do 
you see ? I’he sun is fast declining, and 
we at the veiy farthest part of the park 
from home.” 

“ Never mind that, my dear,” replied 
her friend; “ my mother will just fret a 
little as it grows dark; and when we do 
come in, at last, she will be happier than 
she was before. What were we talking 
about? Stay—I know. Now I fairly tell 
you, that if liernard Clement was at my 
feet, as he is at yours, I should be vainer 
of my coiKjuest than you appear to be, 
and ])(*riiaps conduct myself with less sau- 
einess and imperiousness than you do. 
Wh}', lu^ has the good word of your father 
and juother!” 

“ He has the good word of every 
body about us,” said Lucy: “ but what 
would you have? Prudence must be con- 
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sidered; and he has nothing’, and I, not 
muclj.” 

“ Do you know,” continued Miss 
Hughes, I am not at all certain, but that 
he is the handsomest man whom I ever 
set eyes on.” 

“ And I, Georgiana, liave seldom seen a 
handsomer.” 

“ Then what would you say, my dear, ii 
he HAD any thing to offer ? and 1 have 
heard, that there is an uncle soinewliere, 
from whom he has, or had, expectations. 
Suppose him, therefore, to return to Gil- 
leston, in fair circumstances ? Suppose 
this gentleman-like, agreeable, well-i e- 
ceived, amiable inan, just in the prirni' 
of life, to present himself before yon, as 
I said, in suitable circnmstaneesr What 
would you think of things ?” 

bliss Ayrton shook her head. 

“ This is not quite intelligilile to me, 
“Lucy,” said Miss Hughes; “in reality 
then, you dislike him.” 

“ What matters it whether I like him or 
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not? You may amuse yourself by ima¬ 
gining this, and that; but t^iat we can 
never marry, you know, as well as I do.” 

“ Not I, indeed : but I know you, Miss 
Lucy; and am pretty certain, now, tliat 
you have some prejudices against him. 
Come, I will be answered: has he not 
the requisites which I just enumerated? 
Is he not amiable?” 

“ He has a very gentlemanly manner.” 

“ Is he not generous ?” 

“ So you all say; and so he talks, as if 
he was.” 

I'hat will not dp, Lucy;” 

I can only say then, that as he is 
lavish and careless, I presume he is not 
avaricious. In regard to his generosity, 
5 never heard of his giving much away; 
and we are all aware, that he has had 
reiatiems who needed any kind of assis¬ 
tance." 

•• Perhans he had nothing to give.” 

" Perhaps not.” 
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" Will you not grant me, that he is well 
received ?” 

“ Most particularly; wherever I have 
met him: but why is it, that he neither 
lives, nor ever has lived, on an intimate 
and friendly footing with any of his own— 
Georgiana! I do declare, while we are 
dawdling on, in this way, the sun has 
quite gone down, and we shall be be¬ 
nighted. No harm ever happened in this 
park, I suppose 

“ Bless you, No-With his own re¬ 

lations, you were going to say; l)ut of all 
that, I know nothing; except, indeed, 
that the uncle from whom he expects 
most, is, according to report, an old hu- 
morsome, crusty curmudgeon, who never 
gives him any help at present,—positively 
none: and whose temper, they say, is 
such, that, whether Mr. Clement will even¬ 
tually succeed to all, or to any of his money, 
no one can form a guess. 

“ I think, my dear,” said Miss Ayrton, 
that we have had almost enough of Mr. 
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Bernard Clement, and may as well bring 
forward somebody else. What o’clock is 
it, I wonder! I’m affaid your mother 
will be uneasy—I really am.” 

“ As for that,” replied Georgiana, “ we 
shall not be at home the sooner for walk¬ 
ing on like two mutes; so I mean to di¬ 
vert myself, and talk away. Did yon 
ever hear of consummate impudence equal 
to Captain Maclight’s presenting himself 
at Lady Alfray’s breakfast! When not one 
single officer had been invited, and for the 
best possible reason—^—” 

“ Stop,” said her^ friend, “ I hear a 
carriage in the park.” 

“ Lord Alfray’s own, I’ll be bound,” re¬ 
plied Miss Hughes, ‘‘ going across to the 
house.” 

Nobody else may drive through so 
iate ? may they?” 

I fancy not,” replied Georgiana 

Hughes. “ 1 don’t know, though- but 

none of the officers, you see, had been 
asked to the breakfast, for the best reason 
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in the woi'ld; because they would not let 
Lady Alfray have their band.” At this 
instant, they heard a man shout, at a dis¬ 
tance; and immediately afterwards, some 
words were pronounced in a strong, decisive, 
loud voice, quite a tone of command. Lucy 
Ayrton stopped; and looked around, some¬ 
what anxiously—“ I thought,” said she, “ I 
had always been told, that this park was 
not open to the public.” 

“ Don’t Wter,” cried her friend; “ and 
don’t lean so hard upon me, if you can 
help it.” 

“ I thought,” continued Lucy peevishly. 
“ you had just told me that no carriage 
could be here, after sun-sct, but Lord 
Alfray’s own.” 

“ No, no: I said no such thing—I never 
meant to say so. There is a public road, 
I believe, open at all hours, a little beyond 
that plantation upon your left. Mercy on 
us! Do get forward, as fast as ever you 
can.” 

Before she had done speaking, they 
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heard a gun or pistol shot: in less than a 
quarter of a minute, that shot was followed 
by another; and by a sort of murmuring 
sound, which the terrified imagination of 
these girls conceived to be groans. 

They ran fonvard, at the utmost speed 
they could exert, and never slackened their 
pace, till they came in sight of the park 
wall, and of Lady Hughes’s house: where 
they arrived in such a state, that the old 
lady caught the infection of their fear, and 
was, for some time, in a more piteous 
taking than either of them. A circumstance 
that pprhaps saved them from the lecture 
which, since seven o’clock, she had been 
putting into shape, and into which, at 
every succeeding ten minutes of their ab¬ 
sence, she had been infusing additionally 
severe and stinging ingredients. 

Adventures, however, were not so fre¬ 
quent at North Wolmer, as that this should 
lose its appropriate consequences in bustle, 
clamour, exaggeration, and uniVereal ex¬ 
citement throughout the house. Lady 
VOL. I. c 
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Hughes had no sooner recovered her first 
alarm and uneasiness, which were really 
considerable, than the maid-servants were 
summoned up stairs, to be frightened, and 
the men, to be emboldened ; the fire-arms 
were inspected ; an old sword, wliich tlie 
late Sir Nahum Hughes had worn when he 

figured as Major of the-militia, was 

brought forth from a lumber closet, and 
jironounced serviceable; and every thing 
put in readiness to repel that attack upon 
the house (it was certainly a lone house,) 
and massacre of the family, which all 
seemed to think would, in the progress.of the 
night, be attempted. 

After waiting about an hour in this state 
of preparation, her ladyship, who through 
tlie whole of that time had talked without 
cessation, and had been explaining, by 
every conceivable supposition, the origin of 
the young ladies’ fright in the park, all on 
a sudden, changed her ground; and giving 
up the gang of rnflians whom she had 
hitherto imagined to be on the point of 
2 
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besetting her own mansion, declared, that 
no such thing as a robbery had occurred in 
that quarter, for many years, and that, 
from the circumstance of two shots having 
been heard by the girls, she was positive 
that some men had been fighting a duel 
there. Nor would she, as it seemed, have 
found herself at any loss in pointing out 
the parties, and probable cause of (piarrel, 
liad not her daughter, with sufficient flip¬ 
pancy, interrupted her, by laugliing im¬ 
moderately at the notion of a duel after 
sun-set. 

Upon that point, a controversy arose, 
which lasted till some trifling article by 
way of supper was brought in, together 
with a large glass of something dark and 
warm, which the old lady said she took 
medicinally, though it looked exceedingly 
like mulled port wine. Over this beverage, 
she continued the dispute; scolded Georgi- 
ana for her pertinacity; and admitting just 
a chance that the firing might not have 
been jiroduced by a duel; had nevertheless 
c2 
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demonstrated the impossibility of any rob¬ 
bery in that neighbourhood, when a note 
arrived from the Miss Bowman’s, who lived 
about a mile off, and who, having heard the 
news, could not, on any account, postpone 
to the next morning the pleasure of com¬ 
municating it. This note announced, tfiat 
a young man, travelling in a post-chaise, 
whose name the writer understood to be 
Bannister, or some word of that sound, 
liad been attacked, dangerously wounded, 
and robbed, in Lord Alfray’s park, that 
evening, by a man well armed, but (as the 
report went,) on foot. 

“ There, ma’am!” cried Georgiana 
Hughes, vvith an air of triumph, “ I said 
so: just the old sort of highway robbery, 
you see!” 

“ I see this, Georgiana,” said the old 
lady, “ that if your poor dear departed 
father had not thought fit to spoil you, but 
had condescended, now and then, to listen 
to the advice of others, about the course of 
your education, a very great deal of con- 
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ceit might have been rooted out of your 
disposition, Miss Hughes, which I am now 
afraid will be a prejudice to you, to your 
dying day.” 

More particular advices respecting this 
alarming event were obtained by our party, 
in the forenoon of the next day. 

In the first place, the name of the young 
man turned out, not to be. Bannister, but 
Bannatyne—Mr. Charles Bannatyne : and 
in the second place, the interest just now 
attached to him was mightily increased, 
by their discovering him to be the son of a 
near neighbour of Miss Ayrton’s father and 
mother, who lived at Gilleston, in the 
county adjoining. Lucy Ayrton, however, 
had not seen‘him since she was ten years 
old; the lad, for the whole of the inter¬ 
vening time, having been at sea; where he 
had attained the rank of Lieutenant; and 
in his twenty-second year, his ship being 
laid up in dock, he was returning to his 
father at Gilleston, when he met with the 
mishap just related, in North Wolmer park. 
c3 
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Many gross over-statements, and many 
total fictions, found their way abroad, con¬ 
cerning this robbery; but these seem to 
have been the facts which could best be de¬ 
pended upon. The young sailor had be¬ 
tween forty and fifty pounds, in money, 
about him, besides a gold watch, and a mi¬ 
niature picture—the latter, it should be re¬ 
membered, much less valuable, in reality, 
than to a common observer, it might ap¬ 
pear to be. Of this wealth, he made, as it 
seemed, a most injudicious display, at the 
inn Avhere he dined: the house, at that mo¬ 
ment, happening to be crowded with com¬ 
pany ; and the result whs, that a tall, and 
apparently very well-made man, overtook, 
as he at first supposed, but more probably, 
way-laid him, in the park; and, with a tone 
which sufficiently announced bis intention, 
ordered the postillion to stop. 

A short parley then took place, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Bannatyne’s account, in which 
the highwayman expressed his wishes, and 
indeed fixed determination, to exact a con- 
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tfibution from the Lieutenant, while the 
latter declared, as decidedly, his repugnance 
to the measure. They were both armed; 
and Bannatyne, finding the assailant firm 
to his purpose, fired at him with very little 
ceremony, but unluckily, with as little 
effect: upon which, the robber made the 
most of his advantage; returned the fire, 
wounded him badly in the shoulder, and 
rushing in, with another loaded pistol, 
pointed close to the young gentleman’s head, 
compelled him to surrender at discretion, 
and give up his property. 

After the highwayman hj)^ taken his 
departure, which, lioth Bannatyne and the 
post-boy asserted, that he did with the ut¬ 
most composure and audacity, as long, at 
least, as he could be seen from the chaise, 
Mr. Bannatyne proceeded, sorely hurt in 
body, and not particularly elevated in mind, 
to a small inii, or rather a public-house, in 
the village of North Wolmer, where he soon 
made known his misfortune, and sent for 
medical aid. 

c 4 
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An outrage of this nature, which, as 
old Lady Hughes had truly said, was of 
rare oceuiTence in this part of the country, 
excited much perplexity, speculation, and 
activity. Some held, that the depredator, 
from the manner in which he was supposed 
to have waited for the chaise, and from the 
time and place of his attack, must have 
been a person of that neighbourhood. 

Others argued, availing themselves of 
the variety of facts with which the story was 
adorned, in different companies, that he 
must certaiuly have been a stranger. 

At last, one David Hoggan was named, 
as the probable culprit; and the suggestion 
universally esteemed the happiest that had 
been made yet. This Hoggan, a country 
rake and debauchee, a powerful man at all 
games of strength, and a notorious profli¬ 
gate, was the son of a small farmer, who 
lived within five miles of the park whei’e 
this ^ offence ihad been committed. The 
father was of little better character than the 
son; and, in truth, none of the family, the 
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Miss Hoggans inclusive, enjoyed any very 
high reputation. 

The description also of the robber, given 
by Mr. Bannatyne, appeared to tally well 
enough with Davy Hoggan’s person ; inso¬ 
much, that when my Lord Alfray himself, 
an acting magistrate for the county, granted 
his warrant for David’s apprehension— 
jieople were confirmed in their suspicions, 
on hearing that he was absent from home, 
having gone up to London, about a fort¬ 
night before—as his family were all more 
ready to swear, than any body else to be¬ 
lieve them. 

Meanwhile, eithfer the general commis- 
seration which his mischance excited, or the 
constant inquiries about him, made by every 
one in tlie vicinity, from Lord Alfray’s 
circle, to almost its meanest inhabitant, or 
the particular solicitude of the North Wol- 
iner ladies in his behalf (for we all dearly 
love to be made much of,) or the skill of the 
surgeon who attended him, caused tlie 
c 5 
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wound of Lieutenant Bannatyne pretty 
speedily to assume a favourable appearance. 

He wrote, cheeringly,to allay the anxiety 
of his friends; he promised, with confidence, 
to be at home by such a day: and now, 
having procured a remittance, which served 
to repair bis pecuniary losses, he began to 
walk abroad—an exceedingly pleasant look¬ 
ing young man, by the way, though soine- 
^vhat pale and worn—and paid visits in all 
parts of the village, and its environs. 

During this period of his convalescence 
and sojourn at North Wolmer, nobody was 
more frequently favoured with Mr. Charles 
Bannatyne’s attentions than our friend Lady 
Hughes: an easy entree, no doubt, had 
been procured for him into her house, by 
the circumstance of his having been an old 
friend—a former play-fellow indeed—of 
Miss Ayrton; their fathers’ residences in 
the country (as was before mentioned) being 
contiguous, and the families always on ex¬ 
cellent terms. Aided by such an introduc¬ 
tion, the young gentleman found out that 
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his duty perpetually called him to look in at 
the widows; and so acceptable did he 
make his morning visits, that, three or four 
times, he was invited to dinner, in a family, 
quiet way; and, despite of remonstrances 
and protestations, either sent home in the 
evening, with the pomp and state of an in¬ 
valid, in her ladyship’s carriage, or, under 
excuse of bad weather, detained at her 
house through the M’^hole night. 

People noticed this intimacy, of course, 
and were not slack in commenting upon it. 
“ What could Lady Hughes be at ?” some 
said. “ Did not she know that the young 
man had nothing upon earth to look forward 
to, besides his professional prospects—at 
least till his father’s death ; and then, to no 
very abundant fortune! What was her 
drift?” 

She had none, as others affirmed, be¬ 
sides a pleasure in witnessing the attentions 
of, any man to her daughter, although no¬ 
thing could possibly come of them.. But a 
third party insisted, that, if miy'attentions 

c 6 
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were paid in that quarter. Miss Hughes 
was not likely to be their object, as long as 
she continued guilty of the gross indiscre¬ 
tion of harbouring that very pretty friend. 

In the mean time, things went on blithely, 
at Lady Hughes’s: the three women were 
all vastly taken with the society of the 
young seaman—and he, with theirs; though 
wp do not mean to say that he was equally 
delighted with all the party. 

Hut human gratifications must have 
their ebbs as well as flows. He came in, 
one morning, with a letter in bis band, 
which he apprised them, was from his 
father, and required his return home—not 
unreasonably either, as he coqld not but 
allow, since, for the last ten days, he had 
been as well able to travel, as any man in 
the island. 

Charles Bannatyne therefore, after ex- 
pr^siag his gratitude to Lady Hughes for 
her. many civilities, announced bis intention 
of 4i(Bp^ing, that same afternoon; in terms, 
whiph were not exactly so easy and uncon- 
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cerned as he meant they should be. But 
the young man could not get through his 
short speech, even tolerably. 

For several years of his life, he had been 
unused to female society; and that of the 
widow Hughes’s family had really charmed 
him, and made him exefessit^ly happy: of 
one of their number, as he 'often said to 
himself, he did not know how he could take 
leave with sufficient calmness: perhaps he 
had not discovered that he’was in love 
already, over head and ears. 

“ I won’t hear of it: no-^^you don’t 
mean any such thing”—said the old lady; 
“do you though, In good earnest? I 
am sorry; uncommonly sorry: and so we 
are all, Mr. Bannatyne. I assure you, 
we shall miss you terribly. HoweVer, you’ll 
come to us to-day ? You will give us this 
evening, at all events ?” ‘' ‘ ^ - 

“ You are very good; you are tdo good, 
ma’am: but I find my father'^ets' im¬ 
patient—and, when one must go,i yim sfee, “ 
ma’am—I’m sure, as for me,' if-r Irard*' 
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Staid here ’till I was willing to go —I 
might have staid, ’till next Christmas year, 
or longer. But what must be, must be. 
Pray remember me most kindly, to Miss 
Hughes; I’m sorry she isn’t here. Good 
bye, ma’am: thank you for all your good¬ 
ness to me, a million times. Good bye, 
Miss Ayrton—God bless you. Is there any 
thing I can do for you at Gilleston ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, tell my father and mother 
how comfortable you have left me; and 
tell your own father, Mr. Charles, how 
very happy I have been made by this op¬ 
portunity of renewing our acquaintance.” 

“ So I will,” said Ife, “ that is just like 
your good-nature. I shall be sure to say 
so—though I know very well, you mean 
only politeness—and—that kind of thing 
—yet, I will be sure to tell him so: you 
may depend upon it.” 

“ And you mtjst leave us,' this very 
day?” said Lucy, holding out her hand. 

« Why, yes—yes: to-niorrow, when the 
moment come, would be just as bad as 
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to-day. My stay at Gilleston, Miss Ayrton, 
will be but short, I fear. Pray, when do 
\'ou intend to come back!” 

“ I really cannot say, just now.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Lady Hughes, “ ’tis 
bad enough to lose you, Mr. Bannatyne : do 
not let us hear of her going, I beseech you.” 

Charles made his bow, touched Miss 
Ayrton’s hand, with particular caution, not 
to use the freedom of pressing it too bard— 
and in evident emotion, left the room. 

But whether it happened for his conso¬ 
lation or otherwise, the leave-taking was 
not all over yet: for before he had proceed¬ 
ed half a mile across the Park, on his way 
back, he met Georgiana Hughes returning 
from one of her independent walks, without 
a servant behind her, or indeed any sort of 
companion; and she thus addressed him. 

“ Good day, Mr. Bannatyne. Whatever 
effects your late misfortune hereabouts may 
have produced upon the rest of the North 
Wolmer ladies, you may observe, that it 
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does not prevent me from walking about, 
as usual, according to my own pleasure and 
convenience. But—what’s the matter now ? 
I vow, he looks as if he had committed a 
few robberies himself; and not only that, 
but had been found out in them.”—Here 
ensued the counterpart of the explanation 
which had just been delivered at Lady 
Hughes’s; and which was followed by the 
same lamentations on the part of Miss 
Georgiana, and as earnest endeavours to 
induce him to postpone his departure. 

“Well, at any rate,” said she, “ you might 
turn round, and protect me, ’till we come 
in sight of my mother’s house. Whether 
you set off an hour sooner or later, will 
signify little, I am confident.” 

“ Very little,” he replied, “ and if you 
are not frightened out of your solitary ram¬ 
bles ; neither will I be deterred from tra¬ 
velling for an hour or two, in the dark. I 
shall be most happy in the honour of escort¬ 
ing yon to the Park gate—but must de- 
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dare, mind you, against a second formal 
farewell, up stairs.” 

“ You do not like that ceremony, Mr. 
Bannatyne.” 

“ Eh—I should be sorry in this instance, 
not to have bade you all a regular adieu; 
but 1 would not choose to repeat it: it is no 
joke to me, I can promise you. You have 
thought proper to make yourselves so very 
agreeable to me, who am unused to be 
petted, that I am grieved—very much so, 
too, at the necessity of going away.” 

“ Grieved ? upon my word! a strong 
expression, really! and flattering, to—to— 
some of us.” 

“ I’ll be hanged then, if any other word 
will do,” said the Lieutenant: “ I am ac¬ 
tually griev’d to leave this place, and that 
is the fact.” 

“ You are sorry to part from my mother, 
no doubt; for she is veiy fond of you; and 
if there is any dish which you particularly 
commend at dinner, as you must often have 
observed—she never fails to have it again 
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the next time you come: and she plays a 
respectable hand at whist; not so well, you 
know, as to entitle her to scold, nor yet so 
abominably ill, either: and in the interv^al 
between the first appearance of the tea, 
and the settling of the card tabic, she has 
such long, placid stories, when one is neither 
quite asleep, nor quite awake, and does not 
want to be talking oneself. Besides which, 
you must likewise be sorry to part with me, 
Mr. Bannatyne, I should think.” 

" If you are disposed to be facetious. 
Miss Hughes, go on, by all manner of 
means: but I must take the freedom of 
telling you, that I never remember to have 
been less in the vein for wit.” 

“ If you like it then, I will be serious,” 
said Georgiana. “ I hear a pleasing ac¬ 
count of your father, whom you will, doubt¬ 
less, be delighted to see, after so long an 
absence. You will also find many other 
friends and connexions, with whom you liave 
not met since you were a boy. They will 
all be forward to show you attention ; and 
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why you should not pass your time very 
happily where you are going, it might be 
difficult to say.—Still, Mr. Charles Banna- 
tyne, ray opinion is, that in the midst of 
the pleasantest parties which your father 
can collect for you, you will sometimes wish 
yourself back at North Wolmer.” 

“ Of course,” sai^ Charles, colouring up, 
and not daring to look her in the face. 
“ Of course, I shall: but it doesn’t sound 
very kind in you, to be reminding one of 
it.” 

“ I only think so,” continued Miss 
Hughes, “ because you are about to leave 
something belonging to you at North Wol¬ 
mer, which, I suspect, you will miss.” 

“ Aye! and what may that be ?” 

“ Perhaps, your heart, Mr. Charles.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ Lucy Ayrton, Mr. Bannatyne, is much 
admired.” 

“ 8he is a very pretty girl,” said he. 

They now came to a point where the 
path turned, which brought them within 
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view of their walk’s end; and Georgiana 
looking round towards him, with a signifi¬ 
cant smile, offered to shake hands. 

“ One moment more, if you please,” he 
cried, “ as you began the subject— 

“ What subject ?” said she. 

“ You can hardly suppose me such a 
blockhead,” he replied,^ as not to be aware, 
that with my small pretensions, and in iny 
situation—prospects uncertain, you see— 
and having nothing in the world at present— 
and—there—you understand. You cannot 
suppose me such an arrant fool, as to ima¬ 
gine that I could permit myself to form no¬ 
tions, or indulge hopes, in regard to any 
young lady making a part of your mother’s 
family, or who might be on a visit at her 
house, and—that kind of thing. But, be¬ 
sides, if I did form such hopes: tell me 
fairly. Miss Hughes, whether there has not 
been a report of her being affianced, or at¬ 
tached, or somehow or other engaged to a 
Mr. Bernard Clement ? There has, I can 
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sw'ear: I am sure of it, by your counte¬ 
nance at this moment!” 

Not at all, I do assure you: no report 
founded in truth, at least. Lucy Ayrton is 
lively, but not thoughtless; nor is it her 
way to engage herself in such a hurry. 
However, I will not say what Mr. Clement 
may himself wish, or what he may expect: 
and he, to own the truth, is far from unpo¬ 
pular, among her friends; is personable, in¬ 
sinuating, and persevering; is remarkable 
for carrying his points—and rather encou¬ 
raged than otherwise by her parents.” 

“ Why then, have they not married, 
long ago ?” 

“ For reasons of prudence,” said she, 
laughing; “ with all his merit, and all his ad¬ 
dress, I do not find that he is more prosper¬ 
ous in the world than other people: besides 
which, with regard to the connexion you 
speak of, the consent of one party alone is 
not apt to be sufficient. Cheer you, cheer 
you, Mr. Charles : faint-heartedness will do 
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as little in some other pursuits, as in your 
own profession.” 

“ You design, I see, to go on laughing 
at me, to the end. Miss Hughes: vastly 
well; just as you please; every body laughs 
at us sailors. But, I say—just stop, ano¬ 
ther quarter of a minute, or less. So, Mr. 
Clement is a sensible, plcasant-behaved, 
taking kind of man, hey ?” 

No doubt he is: ’twould have been 
unfair not to apprize you of that; but you 
must have known him > he is perpetually in 
your father’s neighbourhood; or if you had 
no great knowledge of him, you must have 
seen him, at any rate !” 

“ Never once beheld him, since the day 
I was born—never once; I give you my word 
of honour. And now, I nuist needs confess, 
that I have no pretence left for keeping you 
here any longer. Most heartily do I wish 
you well, and happy, and merry : merry in¬ 
deed, you will, all three be, at my expense; 

I can venture to swear that. But if you 
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think of me in any way whatever, it will 
be something; and I must content myself.” 

Here they parted, in the most friendly 
manner; and Charles Bannatyne arrived at 
his father’s on the evening of the following 
day. That he should think-a good deal of 
Lucy Ayrton, during his stay at Gilleston, 
he had always supposed: but never, for 
many years at least, having been accustomed 
to a totally idle life—he surely had not anti¬ 
cipated the almost entire dominion which 
that one subject now usurped over his mind. 
Instead of contending with, he at fisst gave 
way tQ the impression, in his rides, in his 
walks, and above all, in his frequent meet¬ 
ings with her parents, who were never tired 
of talking about their daughter, and from 
whom he likewise received information re¬ 
specting another person, which, perhaps, 
interested more than it gratified him. 

But Cliarles Bannatyne really was a good 
sort of young man, and, in common con¬ 
duct, a sensible one; and though he might, 
occasionally, indulge in reveries and vision- 
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ary ideas, he never failed to recur to the 
sound conviction, that if he could not 
cherish reasonable hopes, he must not 
cherish any. In the sea service, he might 
rise, to be sure; but that would be a work of 
time, and the xjhances of eminent success 
are against every individual. Meanwhile, 
he was far from insensible to the general 
partiality expressed at Gilleston for the man 
whom he could not but consider as his rival 
—that is to say, for Mr. Bernard Clement; 
in whose favour every body spoke, more or 
less, and none oftener than Mr. and Mrs. 
Ayrton themselves: in fact, it was clear 
that he possessed the power of entertaining, 
or somehow personally pleasing them, to 
such a degree, that they felt comparatively 
flat in his absence, and panted for his so¬ 
ciety again. 

In this state of things. Lieutenant Ban- 
natyne laboured to convince himself, that 
as he had given up every notion of man y- 
ing Miss Ayrton, and yet preserved the 
warmest interest in all that befel her—he 
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did not know, in trutli, whether she could 
more effectually advance her own happi¬ 
ness, than by preferring so very deserving a 
person as Clement, whenever prudential 
motives might sanction such a step: and 
that, sooner or later^ they would certainly 
marry—he published openly as his opinion, 
and added, that it was equally his wish. 

Charles proved to have been perfectly 
right, when he said, in taking leave of 
Lucy Ayrton, tliat he should probably go 
to sea again before she returned home. Her 
journey from North Wolmer was put off 
from week to week, and at last deferred 
absolutely till after Christmas: whereas, 
about the middle of December, our honest 
and gallant Lieutenant got an appointment 
to another ship, which he was ordered to 
join immediately, and not without some 
hopes held out of promotion. Charles had 
every thing in readiness, upon extremely 
short warning; like a youth of zeal, vigour, 
and good heart in his business: and in the 
course of a round of final visits paid on the' 

VOL. I. u 
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day previous to his departure from Gilleston, 
he called at the parsonage, and found Mr, 
^'"owles at home. 

Mr. Vowles was a very young man, and, 
if now in existence, it may be hoped is a 
serious clergyman; though that could 
hardly be affirmed of him, with justice, at 
the period of which we speak. In order to 
avoid what he dreaded beyond any other 
imaginable disgrace—the being considered 
a priggish parson—he judged it fitting at 
that time, not only to conduct himself like 
an ordinaiy man, but rather outrageously 
as a man of the world. 

“ Holla—Bannatynel” he exclaimed— 
“glad to see you: less so, on a farewell 
visit, than any other; hut glad to see you, 
any how. Take a chair, my young liero 
I have been hard at work, sir—passing my 
time uncommonly well this morning: I’ve 
no idea of throwing away time; you nevtn 
catch me at that folly. So, as I could not 
hunt, thanks to that stupid, awkward, tailor 
of a fellow who threw down my mare, I 
4 
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have been at it, tooth and nail, my boy! 
Look ye there,” pointing to a Greek folio, 
in which he certainly had been reading, for 
some hours : indeed, he left the university 
with no inconsiderable reputation as a 
scholar. 

“ Snug, Charles!” continued the vicar, 
“ this study of mine; and not so badly 
fitted up, either. I call it a study—modest, 
you know—unpretending—meaning eveiy 
body else to call it a library—take that 
with you! But what has become of youi 
taste and observation? You no more notice 
one’s new furniture, than if you had never 
been in the house before.” 

“ Egad —you’re So comfortable through¬ 
out, that I don’t know what to begin with 
admiring. There’s many and many a 
squire’s house in the county, inferior to this 
parsonage. Capital dining room, too—only 
wants a lady at the head of the table. I 
wonder you don’t marry, Mr. Vowles.” 

“ Oh, tiihe enough to think of wedlock. 
Not that I have forsworn the state, sir: a 
D 2 
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man in my predicament should marry—’tis 
the more creditable situation. But after all, 
what choice have I ? living here, tied, as it 
M'ere, by the leg, and confined to one parti¬ 
cular set of people r” 

“ Well then, take our neighbourhood, and 
go over them, now.” 

“ Who is there that one could think of? 
I put the question to you fairly:—Aye, aye, 
I know full well upon whom you are about 
to run off—Lucy Ayrton, of coui se ; and a 
sweet girl sbe is, without dispute. I am 
not so fastidious as all that comes to ; but 
I spend iny whole income already; aye, 
more tlian the whole, 1 am afraid: and if 
you, iny jovial tar, my noble son of Ocean, 
will be kind enough to tell me how my debts 
are to be paid,and a family maintained, upon 
an additional five thousand pounds, perhaps, 
some day or other, after old Ayrton’s death, 
who, all the while, may be as good a life 
as oneself—I shall feel greatly obliged to 
you. 

There were passages in this discourse, 
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that made Charles Bannatyne’s blood curdle 
within him; but he whistled it off, and re¬ 
newed the conversation, instead of throw- 
ing a huge volume of one of the fathers at 
the minister’s head, which he was strongly 
tempted to do. 

" As to Miss Ayrton,” he replied, “ 1 
undoubtedly had no intention of recom¬ 
mending her to your notice, for this simple 
reason—that many say, her affections are 
even now engaged, if not her very word 
and promise.” 

“ Indeed ! and who’s the happy man ?” 

“ Nay, it would be the height of imper¬ 
tinence in me to repeat all the gabble circu¬ 
lated about a village like this; and I request 
you to observe, that I assert nothing as of 
my own knowledge.” 

“ To be sure; to be sure not: but who 
IS the happy man though? You don’t 
mean Bernard Clement ?” 

“ Faith, but I do; and see nothing out of 
the way in the supposition. Why, is he not 
very fond of her ?” 
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“ Desperately in love—distractedly; but 
it will never be brought to bear.” 

“ You seei^ in the secret, Mr. Vowles! 
Do you know much of that gentleman ?” 

“ Do you know much of any of your 
own shipmates, Charles! Clement and I 
were at school together ; at college together; 
yes, and a great deal in this very village 
together.” 

“ What brought him here, at first ? any 
original friends or connexions?” 

“ No connexions; but Clement soon 
makes friends. If you ask, however, what 
brought him to Gilleston—it was the girl 
we have been talking oh Where he first 
became acquainted with her, I forget; 
though I have been told nine hundred times 
—in the Isle of Wight, or somewhere.” 

“ Is he clever, Mr. Vowles ?” 

“ He—m:—sharp-ish, by nature; but 
very ignorant,” 

" He is a pleasant man though.” 

" Yes, he is.” 

“ And of good moral character ?” 
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“ My gallant admiral—as I heartily 
hope I shall live to see you—moral charac¬ 
ter is a matter very little inquired about, 
in these days: which, by the bye, is deeply 
to be lamented; nobody regrets it moie 
than myself, I assure you. And, whatever 
one may say here, I am particularly careful, 
in the pulpit, to mark that sign of the times 
with its due reprehension. But now, if you 
are talking of Mr. Clement’s morality, I 
will just let you into the truth. No man 
with whom 1 have ever lived, and 1 have 
seen a great deal of life, considering my 
lige, can make himself .more acceptable, for 
a time, than Bernard Clement: but he has 
such loose ideas upon many subjects, that, 
on some occasions, he has even endangeretl 
his reception among common worldly so¬ 
ciety. For instance; he’ll lose small bets, 
and forget all about them; at the univer¬ 
sity, he would lose money at tepnis, and 
never think of paying: he will borrow things 
from a person, a gun, or a fishing rod, or 
any thing—[he served me so, 'not six 
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months ago, with regard to a devilish nice 
pair of pistols] and mislay them; for I 
really do suppose that they are always bond 
Jide lost. Then, if you ask him for then* 
again, oh! you have a profusion of apolo¬ 
gies, in his light, easy way, for his folly and 
heedlessness, with a ready offer to repay 
you for the article, at its ppine cost: which 
would all be pretty well, only the deuce a 
bit do you ever see your money! Howev'er, 
to come back to our first subject. You 
may tajke my word for it, that he will no 
more marry Lucy Ayrton, than you’ll marry 
one of the princesses. He lives here, to be 
sure, in a quiet lodging, dining out every 
day, and at no expense upon earth: but 
Clement, sir, is a needy man; at times, and 
in London, he has been a distressed one; 
and this information you may rely upon, 
Charles; for, as I said before, he is my very 
peculiar friend.” 

“ Humph!” cried young Bannatyne: 
“ then, as he belongs to no regular profes- 
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sion, who can say how his affairs are ever 
likely to mend ?” 

“ Not I, for one,” replied the divine ; 
“ though he is not so totally without expec¬ 
tations. There’s a brother of his late 
mother, one Minchin, I think, an East- 
Indian, whose favourite Bernard certainly 
was, in his earliest youth; and, I believe, 
the old buck maintained him at college: 
but, that he has since utterly thrown him 
off, I know for a fact. Still, if this Mr. 
Minchin, or whatever he calls himself^ 
should relent, and once more admit him to 
any kind of familiarity, much may be done 
by the shrewdness, address, favourable de- 
poi'tment, and tongue of my friend Bernard 
Clement.” 

“ By ‘ Jove in his chair,’ Mr. Vowles!” 
cried the Lieutenant, looking at his watch, 

I ought to have been at home just two 
and thirty minutes ago. But when one 
once begins listening to you-” 

“ Nay,” said the vicar, “ ’twas you who 

o 5 
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were the life of the conversation; I am sure 
you yourself were the-” 

“ When one,” resumed Cliarles Banna- 
tyne, breaking in upon his sentence, “ once 
fairly gets into that arm-chair, there is no 

probability- I swear, the half-hours go 

like minutes, and the hours-” 

“ Ah, you rogue, you’re growing com¬ 
plimentary,” said the parson. “ But, fare 
ye well; and success to you, and glory, and 

promotion, and prize mo-” By this 

time, however, the other was out of 
hearing. 

After many -excuses to her own friends, 
for delay, many solicitations from those with 
whom she was staying, to prolong her visit, 
and much lamenting at her departure. Miss 
Ayrton, at length, prepared to leave Lady 
Hughes’s hospitable mansion, about the 
middle of January. She had, indeed, at 
one time shown something a little like im¬ 
patience to be gone; but that was before 
Christmas: and on being afterwards iti- 
formed that young Bannatync had quitted 
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GilLeston (so, at least, Georgiana Hughes 
always declared) she made up her iniud, 
with perfect philosophy, to remain a little 
longer at North Wolmer. 

At last, however, a steady old servant 
of her father, seated on the box of nearly 
as old a chariot, which, originally, they say, 
had been purchased at second hand—did 
actually come to’fetch away Miss Lucy: 
and with a profusion of kisses, embraces, 
aye—even tears, and injunctions to corre¬ 
spond fully, delightfully, eternally, by every 
practicable means, public and private—-the 
Hughes’s permitted her to depart in peace. 

The journey to GiHeston was too long to 
be convenfeBtlyachieved in one day; it was, 
therefore, settled, that she should sleep at 
Loxley-cum-Wotton : the Angel inn there 
being a good clean bouse, and kep^ l)y 
IMiople who had known her femily since the 
year 17()8. 

But, although the fair Lucy met with a 
eap-in-hand reception from the landloji'd, 
and the most obsequious smiles and curtsies 

D 6 
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of his wife, they could not but lament^ that 
it was market day, and their house so full, 
that they feared they might not be able to 
accommodate Miss Ayrton with a suitable 
room. Lucy, however, was not particular 
about her room, so that she.could be secure 
from disturbance; and, towards nine o’clock 
at night, had taken out her desk, with a 
view of losing no time in the commence¬ 
ment of this famous correspondence-—when 
her door burst open, and in bolted two old 
farmer-like looking men, in great coats as 
tough as unwrought bull’s bides, with red 
handkerchiefs round their necks, bats fast 
upon their heads, and immense horsewhips 
in their bands. They stared at Lucy; and 
she at them. 

“ We be all wrong, Jan,” said one of 
them': “ Beg pardon. Miss.” 

Beg ye pardon. Miss,” said the other; 
and.those two retreated. 

jLucy hoped that no similar interruption 
was likely to occur; and had once more 
prepared herself to write, when a younger 
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man, in new boots, and a coat of a light 
mixture, with buttons as big as a crown- 
piece, apparently of the same order of so*- 
ciety as the two former—made exactly the 
same intrusion. He walked, with eyes 
blinking at the light, straight up towards the 
table; stood there, for a second, or more; 
and then bowing almost to the ground, with 
a long scrape of one foot behind him, mut¬ 
tered some words which he intended for 
apology, and was withdrawing—but he 
dropped, or pretended to drop, something 
upon the carpet, which gave him a pretence 
for turning round, and taking another full 
survey of Miss Ayrton, before he left the 
room. Immediately after this second inva¬ 
sion, she clearly heard the following brief 
dialogue, from the passage without. 

“ How say’st, Dick ? Be thy uncle 
right, or wrong ?” 

“ Right, man, right; as ever old fellow 
wor’—I’ve come little better than ten miles 
to-day; but a man might go jtwice ten- 
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hundred, and not see such another dainty 
lass as that!” 

Miss Lucy now thought it (juite time to 
make some representations to the people of 
the inn, and was rising to ring the bell. 
At that instant, however,- she heard a loud 
shriek, followed by some such noise, as if 
Lady Hughes’s whole collection of china 
had been thrown out of window. She rang 
away, therefore, with the more vehemence, 
and a little boy only answering the bell: 
she desired him to send up, forthwith, either 
the woman of the house, or the old servant 
who had arrived there with her. The latter 
duly and speedily appeared; and in answer 
to Miss Ayrton’s complaints and inquiries— 

“ Why; madam,” said he, “ it’s a busy time 
with them, you see, these market-days. 
Mrs. Dawson ’s terribly vexed at it; so’s 
Dawson too; but they can’t help themselves 
no-how. I was afeard you’d be frightened 
at the smash—though there’s nothing hap¬ 
pened, to sinnify; only a bit of a toozle— 
Hallet and Sam Nicholls. Samuel, he lays 
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his great-rcoat across the bar, you see; and 
the t'other (Hallet) puts rummers and 
things upon’t; and Sam, he charges him 
with spilling o’ liquor over it: so away 
snatches he the coat, and pulley-haulley, 
they go to work; for which, I reckon, one 
or t’other of ’em will have a pretty penny to 
pay.” 

Such, however, was the uproar in the 
house for more than an hour and half after 
this, that it required all Miss Ayrton’s forti¬ 
tude to venture up stairs to her chamber, 
although accompanied by the maid. 

When she had performed that feat, she 
locked and bolted'^her door, went to bed, 
and lay long awake, listening to the terrific 
sounds of clamour and quafx*elling from 
below ; sounds, which, though her distance 
from them preserved her from distinctly 
hearing much coarse, and unseemly contro¬ 
versy, appeared, from the very circumstance 
of that ilistance, more alarming to her ima¬ 
gination. And when, at last, all became 
still, and the whole house was wrapt in 
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silence, the sudden transition excited her 
suspicions; nor, In that state of quiet, did 
she get to sleep so soon as she ought to have 
done, and would have done, had she known 
that the farmers, one and all, were just 
then making the best of their way home¬ 
ward. 

In the.course of the next day’s journey, 
Miss Ayrton had only to change horses 
once, at the Hen-and-chickens, atEllesley; 
from whence, to her father’s house, was an 
easy stage, of about eleven miles and a 
half, in truth—though the roads in that 
part of the country seem not to have been 
measured with very scrupulous accuracy; 
for the people at the Hen always charged 
thirteen miles. 

While the horses were putting to, she 
was shown into a little parlour: the day was 
bitter cold; the fire very bad; and the 
waiter, by over-loading it with small coal, 
had made it worse. Lucy, therefore, turned 
to the window, in preference to standing 
before the gi-ate; and from thence beheld 
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two smartly dre^ed men talking to old Joe 
Foster, her father’s servant, and her own 
escort. 

Miss Ayrton was of a cheerful disposi¬ 
tion ; had been a good deal used to admira¬ 
tion, moreover, and did not particularly 
dislike it; so that, although she was far 
enough from being too deeply interested 
about that Mr. Clement, of whom we have 
heard so much; it would be rash to say, 
that a pleasurable sensation might not, in 
some degree, have passed over her mind, 
when she perceived the taller of these men 
to he no other than that gentleman himself. 
—Because she suspected, and with good 
reason, that he thought more of her than 
of any female living ; that he admired, and 
in all probability, doaled upon her. 

When she came out to the chaise, Mr. 
Clement greeted her with common remarks 
and inquiries, more tenderly expressed, 
however, than perhaps is usual, and banded 
her into the carriage; in which situation. 
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not withstanding the cold, ^ she stopped for a 
few minutes, solely to talk with him. 

“ I presume then,” said she, “ that you 
mean to occupy your former lodging at 
Gilleston ?” 

“ Unless »you should forbid mp, Miss 
Ayrton.” 

“ Nay, I have no right to forbid yon, 
were I ever so much disposed to do it: but 
the truth is, we shall all be pleased to see 
you.” 

“ Should Mr. and Mrs. Ayrton,” said 
he, “ indulge and honour me with.the same 
familiarity as formerly, your never-failing 
spirits will tend, beyond any other charm 
that I can imagine, to draw me from myself, 
and my own distresses.” 

“ Hey-day! distresses! and in su<;li a 
tragical tone too.” 

“ Pardon me,” he replied, with a faint 
laugh, “ I entertain no design, believe me, 
of being melancholy and sentimental when 
I come to Gilleston ; but in sober earnest. 
Miss Ayrton,—the unforgiving tenacity oi 
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one relation, the^arsimony of another, the 
treachery of some more, ahd, alas!—hope 
long deferred—might have justified me, and 
many a man, in appearing a little out of 
^^orts, I, however, must be sick at heart, 
indeed, before my friends shall find me 
querulous.” 

“ Do you think this frost will continue?” 
said Lucy./ 

“ I hope not,” he, somewhat shortly, 
replied. 

“ Now, do you know,” said she, “ that 
rather hope it may.” 

“ If you wish for a hard frost. Miss 
Ayrton—be it so, in spite of every calamity 
that may follow: otherwise, when one thinks 
of the lower orders-” 

“ True,” said she: “ what you suggest 
is very true. One does so continually detect 

oneself in a selfish want of consideration- 

but you are coming on to Gilleston now, 
are you not? You will be there this after¬ 
noon, I conclude!” 
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“ Not till to-morrow morning. This 
gentleman”—pointing to his young compa¬ 
nion, who stood near them, “ has been so 
kind as to wander more, than twenty miles 
out of his way, in order to accompany me 
hither : and of course, I am bound to give 
him the whole of this evening, before we 
part. Mr. Wilcox—Miss Ayrton!” 

Lucy took a glimpse of the friend, but 
not much liking his cast of countenance,, 
she bowed coolly, and ordered her chaise to 
proceed. 

There was no great harm about Mr. 
Wilcox, however, although Miss Lucy 
might not particularly admire his physiog¬ 
nomy: he was a careless, good-humoured, 
obliging young man, not eminent in capa¬ 
city, but possessed of a fine estate—though 
somewhat out of Cfihhf at present, in conse¬ 
quence of the life he" had been leading in 
London, where he had the ill-luck to fall 
into a debauched, and very expensive set. 
Among that class of people, he once or twice, 
however (and pretty early after his joining 
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them), had met a man so incoritestibly su¬ 
perior, in conversation, manners, and the 
principles vrhich he professed, to the others 
around them, that young Wilcox became 
completely captivated by hitn ; and the fa¬ 
vourable impression was completed, when 
Mr. Bernard Clement—for he it certainly 
was—gave him such friendly and valuable 
hints on the characters of several of them, 
as proved of essential service to him ; and, 
thougli he had already incurred some mis¬ 
chief, kept him out of more. Wilcox, upon 
this, cultivated an intimacy with Mr. Cle¬ 
ment ; noi;^ did he cultivate it in vain. 
They, latterly, had a great deal of confi¬ 
dential Intercourse; and Clement not only 
put him in the way of seeing every body, 
and every thing that was best worth seeing 
in London (for it so,happened, that, until 
he <'anie of age, this young man had never 
been there, since he was capable of remem- 
!>ering much about the place), but also in¬ 
troduced him to some exceedingly pleasant 
acquaintance; and Mr. Wilcox conceived 
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his time to have been far more rationally as 
well as agreeably spent, in consequence of 
his forming this alliance with Bernard 
Clement. 

How they subsequently left toum toge¬ 
ther, and how they had travelled together 
as far as the Hen-and-chickens at Ellesley, 
has just been related. Here they passed 
the evening, in discourse chiefly; which 
Mr. Clement, though not in first-rate spirits, 
enlivened by anecdote, and extensive know¬ 
ledge of what was going on in the world, 
and rendered interesting, by acute obsei va- 
tions, short, well-expressed, and sometimes 
original. Nor, although he was the prin¬ 
cipal talker, did he appear to be mucli gra¬ 
tified, in point of vanity, by that circum¬ 
stance; on the contrary, he was the first to 
tire of conversation, and inquired, as the 
night advanced, whether they had a back¬ 
gammon board in the house. But his com¬ 
panion differed, in this case, from his usual 
habits ; and, for some reason or other, ma¬ 
nifested a disinclination to that diversion. 
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Bernard, therefore, in his never-failing, 
gracious, and accommodating manner, rea¬ 
dily waved the proposal. Once or twice 
they spoke of Miss Ayrton; the subject 
being always introduced by Wilcox, who 
liad been much struck with her appearance; 
but he soon perceived that it would not do ; 
that, in spite of affected carelessness, it vi- 
sil)ly affected his friend; aud he conse- 
(juently desisted, concluding that Clement 
was sei’iously attacked to her. They had 
taken leave of each other, after breakfast, 
next morning—had said all that was to be 
said about hopes of meeting again—lm»l 
])aid their joint bill, and were about to pro¬ 
ceed to their separate destinations, when 
the huullord came into the room ; and with 
Inindtle excuses to Mr. Clement, for men- 
tit>ning what he was sure the gentleman had 
(juite forgotten, begged to remind him ol 
t!ie four or five days during which he had 
taken up his quarters at that house, nearly 
a year ago; ^nd presented a bill for the 
same, of three pounds seventeen shillings.' 
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Bernard looked at the bill, and, for a 
moment, fretted: but his countenance im¬ 
mediately cleared up, and in his ihildest 
tone, he made some few objections to its 
amount. To these, the landlord civilly re¬ 
plied, that on, at least, two of the days, his 
honour had entertained a friend at dinner; 
that the money had been due very nearly a 
twelvemonth; and he hoped the charg’e 
would not be objected to—for that he reall\ 
was in great distress: one of his principal 
debtors had lately failed; he had a large 
family; a sick wife; and his second son was 
so incurably a cripple, that he seemed likely 
to be a heavy burthen on them, as long as 
he lived.^Here, Mr. Wilcox, heartily and 
honestly, though perhaps not very con¬ 
sistently with good breeding, joined in, and 
declared in favour of the reasonableness of 
the charge. 

“ To be sure, tlien,” cried Mr. Clement, 

“ there is no more to be said. The whole 
thing had gone out of my heijd, really ; but 
this is exactly the sort of case, when one 
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feels obliged, and glad to be reminded of a 

debt. At present Mr. Peters-Peters is 

your name, I think ?” 

“ Paterson, air,” said the landlord. 

“ Paterson, I mean. Well, just at 
present, Mr. Paterson, I am on my way to 
Gilleston, where I intend to pass some 
weeks; and shall take care to send you 
over your money, before I leave that place.” 

Poor Paterson bowed, and went out, 
without saying another word. 

“ Now, upon my soul, Clement,” cried 
Wilcox—" Beg you a thousand pardons, 
though, for interfering in your concerns— 
but I wonder you didn’t pay the fellow off, 
upon the spot. What can such a sum as 
that signify to yon ?—and, to him. I’ll be 
sliot if I don’t believe ’twould be of material 
consequence. All that account about his 
sick family, and so forth—hurts one, rather 
tlmn otherwise—hang me, if it doesn’t: 
and it touch’d you too; I saw plainly 
enough. Poor fellow! his story came out 
naturally, without cant, or contrivance— 
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“ You give me credit,” said Clement 
laughing, “ for full as much sensibility, in 
this instance, as I possess. That Master 
Patereon got through his story tolerably 
M'ell—I agree with you; but it affected me 
the less, because I never yet was dunned, 
in my life, without some such history; and 
of this, I have not the honour of giving cre¬ 
dence to one word.—However, as you havi.r 
pronounced in support of his charge—the 
debt must be a good one—and so, I con¬ 
sider it; and my simple reason for not 
paying him directly, is, that I have not the 
money about me.” 

“ Well, well,” replied young Wilcox, 
feeling in his pocket, “ you know' more ol 
the world than I do; but, by Heavens, sir I 
to me, there was so much the air of honest 
truth about what the man said ; that, if yon 
w'ill give me leave—Hold up, for a motntMil 
though—I must see first, that I havt; 
enougli left, to carry me home afterward.s 
-r—Aye, it mil do, I fancy—If you’ll allow 
me, I say, to advance these few pounds for 

3 
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you—only a small addition to the trifle you 
owe me already—upon my life, I shall 
have considerable satisfaction in seeing old 
Paterson’s phiz brighten up, before 1 leave 
his house, which I may never again come 
within forty miles of.” 

“ My dear fellow, just as you please,” 
said Mr. Bernard Clement; “ I admire your 
good-nature ; I do indeed. ’T is precisely 
what I should have done, myself, at your 
age—Aye, and what I should be very apt 
to do, still. Pay him then, if you like; 
re-imburse him, by all means; for my part, 
I’d as lief you Avere my creditor, as mine 
host of the Hen-and-chickens.” 

Accordingly, Paterson, being recalled, 
pocketed his money, to his great conveni¬ 
ence, and gratification ; a receipt for which, 
was, with a grand appearance of negligence 
in such matters, declined by Mr. Clement. 
And the two friends set out upon their dif¬ 
ferent routes, leaving both landlord and 
landlady as well pleased Avith them, as they 
Avere with each other. 

E 2 
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Bernard Clement soon established hica- 
self in his former quarters at the village of 
Gilleston, where he seemed to have lost 
no popularity by his absence. The first 
family with #hich he dined, was that of 
Sir James Roberts, a gentleman of large for¬ 
tune; and at his house he met, among several 
others—Mr. Bannatyne, the father of our 
young seaman. Here, he heard the meiits 
of Lieutenant Bannatyne so generally and 
warmly discussed, that, though he had, at 
first, lent but a cold ear to the discourse, he 
began, before the day was over, to feel very 
considerably interested in it; and to ask 
himself the question, whether Mr. Charles 
Bannatyne might not have recommended 
himself to more individuals in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, than those who constituted the 
present company. 

This suspicion once infused into his 
mind, there was no end to his inquiries 
about Charles—about his figure, his habits, 
his talents, his services, his connexions, and 
every thing belonging to him. And not 
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«jnly on the day of Sir James Roberts’s 
dinner, party, but to every body almost 
who lived thereabouts, were such questions 
perpetually addressed—with exception of 
one person. When in company with Miss 
Ayrton, he neither suffered iiimself to men¬ 
tion the Lieutenant, nor took part in tfie 
conversation, if he was* mentioned by any 
body else. 

Lucy indeed, who was under no such 
guard, manifested little disposition to avoid 
the subject; and, with her customary frank¬ 
ness, expressed such an opinion of the 
young sailor, aS induced Mr. Bernard Cle¬ 
ment to wish him all imaginable prosperity 
in his profession, consistent with the impos¬ 
sibility of his coming back, for many years, 
to reside at Gilleston. 

Meanwhile, Bernard discovered, that 
the duties of an idle man without fortune, 
who means to keep up his consequence in 
any sort of society, are neither few, nor 
easy. He had to pay assiduous attention 
to all the dull people in that part of the 
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country, who, as sometimes happens in 
other parts, far out-numbered the agree¬ 
able : he had to accept ail invitations; for 
if any families whatever were to be dis¬ 
gusted, and to quarrel with him—the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being totally dropped, by 
however few, might have made a bad pre¬ 
cedent. He was moreover obliged, in 
whatever state of spirits, to be the life 
of the party, as often as he did go out— 
and for frequent depression of spirits, which, 
by nature, were eminently gay, and in 
general triumphant—he had but too much 
reason. 

Nobody could assume the air or tone of 
a man of the world, better than Bernard— 
though, in truth, he had not enough of that 
character about him: he had commenced 
flirting with Lucy Ayrton, merely as an 
amusement; and for some time, his care 
was, so to manage matters, as to divert, 
without committing himself. But his pas¬ 
sions were strong; a great deal too strong 
for the projects he had formed, and the life 
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he purposed to lead; and he was now in 
love with her, to a degree that ottiupied all 
his thoughts, and (with the aid of ap¬ 
parently hopeless poverty) embittered all 
his days. 

Such, however, was his art, or resolution, 
or both, that be smothered his disquietude 
pretty effectually; and it is thought, that, 
at this period, it was suspected by only one, 
or, at the utmost, two of his acquaint¬ 
ance. 

But as violent and corroding passion 
can rarely be concealed from the object of 
it—in spite of gaiety, jesting, conviviality, 
and volubility—for he often figured as a 
debater too, and harangued with plausibi¬ 
lity, if not soundness, upon subjects of every 
description—Lucy Ayrton discovered more 
of the true state of bis mind, at this visit to 
Gilleston, than she had ever done before; 
and although flattered, was far from over¬ 
joyed at the discovery. Her parents also 
saw, and saw with pride and pleasure, how 
highly he admired her; but as, in the pre- 
E 4 
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sent juncture, any thing beyond admiration 
would have been inconvenient—her father, 
a jolly, hospitable, bard drinking squire, 
concluded that bis friend Clement knew 
his place, and would sue for nothing 
which was absurd and extravagant:—while 
his wife, a dawdle of the romantic cast, ahd 
herself much more in love with the young 
man than her daughter was, admitted she 
knew not what vague hopes, that, some day 
or other, his inclinations, which she chose 
to encourage, might be gratified, with pru¬ 
dence. 

Mr. Clement had now been at Gilleston 
for more than a month: and one day, while 
sitting, after dinner, with the Ayrton family, 
he complained, that, although bis affairs 
imperiously called him elsewhere—he could 
not prevail upon -himselC to leave the place. 
At this, old Mr. Ayrton, with a horse-laugh, 
called him an indolent dog; and said, he 
was so spoilt by all the women, young, old, 
and middle-aged, about Gilleston, that he 
would never be fit to undertake any steady 
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business, either for himself, or any body 
else. 

Mrs. Ayrton, however, observed, that, for 
her part, unless this business was of more 
importance than the engagements of young 
gentlemen in general ; she could not see, 
why Mr. Clement was to hurry away from 
a neighbourhood, where every body liked 
him, and he liked every body. 

Bernard bowed ; and before the grateful 
smile was off his countenance, looked to¬ 
wards Lucy, who said not one word. 

The vicinity of Gilleston being very 
thickly inhabited, their party was much 
increased, in the evening: two or three 
card tables were filled, and the young ladies 
of accomplishment—that is, all the young 
ladies,—placed, in succession, at the piano¬ 
forte. 

While Miss Ayrton performed, Cle¬ 
ment “ hung over her enamoured;” and so 
little controlled his feelings, that, in con¬ 
siderable annoyance, she abandoned her 
place as soon as she could; and retiring 

B 5 
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to a table in one corner of the room, began 
to inspect a book which lay before her, 
containing coloured plates of Swiss and 
Tyrolese peasants, and those sort of people. 

At this employment she continued 
without interruption, till, under favour of 
a double lesson executed by two of Mrs, 
Progwell’s nieces, accompanied on the 
flute by Mr. Vowles, the clergyman of the 
parish (a gentleman with whom we have 
been in company before),-rBernard slipped 
away from the instrument, and drew a 
chair close to the table where Lucy was 
seated. . 

“ You were in haste, Miss Ayrton, to 
retreat from the piano-forte.” 

" If I had not been, I should have 
behaved very improperly. Others were l,o 
show off, you know, as well as myself, espe¬ 
cially at my own father’s house.” 

“ Well-bred and considerate, no doubt,” 
smd Clement. You are unambitious in 
society, as I have often remarked—and 
nnsolicitons for admiration, either general 
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or—(with a sigh)—particul&r. But may 
I ask, whether you have given me all your 
reasons for ceasing to play, so very—very 
soon ?” 

“ I am not clear, Mr Clemeift, that 
you have a right to inquire. Any single 
good reason ought to be sufficient.” 

“I cannot help suspecting that some¬ 
body was troublesome to you.” 

“ If you put questions to me," replied 
Lucy, endeavouring to laugh off this con¬ 
versation, “ I must tell you the truth, how¬ 
ever horrible.” 

“ I am an unhappy man,” said he, 
with an alteration of manner to gravity, 
not to say melancholy; “ and can hardly 
.suppose that any one ever laboured under 
such untoward and accursed circumstances 
before. My early |)rospects are in-epara- 
bly overthrown; and in consequence mere¬ 
ly of a few of those trivial, venial errors, 
which ninety young men out of the hun¬ 
dred—all those, that is to say, who, with 
warm hearts, have a quick perception of 

E 6 
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enjoymeut—^invariably give in to; and, 
commonly Speaking, without material de¬ 
triment to their views in life, or even so 
much as serious reproach at the ti me. For 
my misfortunes, rather than my misdeeds, 
for a few follies, rather than faults, I am 
abandoned to ruin. That is a strong expres¬ 
sion ; but, in fact, I have been abandoned 
to many severe^ hardships, aye, and to 
more real misery too, than people here 
would suspect—-‘by a relation, who origi¬ 
nally deceived me into hopes of succeeding 
to wealth and ease. Under advantage 
of which prejudice against me—my brother 
Matthew—1 am sorry to say it-How¬ 

ever, no degree of bad usage, cunning, 
and circumvention, shall induce me to 
speak ill of those whom I fiain would esteenj, 
and whom I never can cease to love, let 
them injui*e me as they may.” 

“ Mr. Clement,” replied Miss Ayrton, 
“ we have long been good friends. My 
father and mother entertain a particular 
regard for you—and, believe me, I regret 
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to hear what you have Just beea saying: 
but, let me entreat you," to talk to me no 
more in this strain.—You become agitated 
as you go on, to a degree of which you are 
not aware; and if other people’s attention 
is not already drawn towards us, I am 
confident it soon will be, ^ould you per¬ 
sist in complaining so jstrahgely to me, of 
what can be no concern of^ mine.” 

“ Bear with me,” he cj-ied, “ fbr one 
instant only. Bred to the expectation of 
a large fortune, I have never engaged, or 
only nominally engaged, in any profession 
by which a man might advance himself: 
and now, blasted in hope, and nearly 
twenty-eight years of age—I am called 
upon to begin the world anew. But still, 
I trust, I could have summoned energy, 
spirit, and perseverance enough to have 
;nade all requisite exertions, had not a 
resistless, and I must add, an ill-requited 
attachment, confined me to this spot; 
paralyzed my efforts ; and instead of-” 

“ Holla, Clement!” cried old Mr. 
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Ayrton, from the card table, “ what the 
devil’s going forward there? By George, 
they’ve got acting plays, I believe. Why 
d’ye sit so, stuck upright in your chair? 
That’s never the way! Down with you, 
man; down upon one knee, to be sure: 
Come, what is it ? Romeo, or Belvidera, 
or what?” 

“ I told you t’would be so,” said Lucy 
softly ■; and availing herself of the universal 
laughter which followed her father’s wit, 
she escaped from her lover, and took re¬ 
fuge in the very heart of the circle. 

Mr. Clement went home that’ night, 
cheered by no over-delicious train of re¬ 
flections; and lay awake for many hours, 
meditating, in good earnest, upon what he 
had often talked, but never seriouslv 
thought of. He pondered in earnest upon 
the duty of leaving Gilleston for ever; 
of giving up all idea of Lucy Ayrton, as a 
mere visionary pursuit; and of entering, 
late as it was, into the army, and getting 
free, by manly eflbrt, from many idle and 
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unprofitable habits, in which "he had too 
long indulged. But, somehow or other, 
next day, when he went out on a round of 
visits, in order to ascertain whether any 
impression had been made ttpon others, by 
the impassioned scene between Miss Ayrton 
and himself, which the old gentleman, her 
father, had brought into public notice, by 
laughing at them—and to obviate it, if 
any such impression there was—he suc¬ 
ceeded so happily, and ridiculed himself, 
Squire Ayrton, even Miss Lucy, and some 
more of the party, with such effect, that 
he again took heart; dismissed for the pre¬ 
sent his more worthv determinations; 
thought of Lucy with renewed rapture; 
hoped that something would turn out in 
his favour; and loitered on at Gilleston, 
for nearly two months longer*; 

The spring had now made some ad¬ 
vances ; and Mr. Vowles, the vicar of the 
parish, who prided himself upon a better 
laid-out flower-garden than any of the 
neighbouring squires could boast, was ex» 
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ainining his daffodils and tree-pseonys one 
morning, when he observed Mr. Bernard 
Clement enter the garden, at the further 
end from the spot where he stood, and 
walk straight towards the house. A prodi¬ 
gious intimacy had long been kept up be¬ 
tween these two fellow-collegians, though, 
of late, it might have appeared to be 
somewhat in the wane. But the stand-off, 
if there was one, seemed rather attribut¬ 
able to the clergyman than to the other; 
for about this time, he found Mr, Clement 
too frequently in his way; and was dis¬ 
gusted at the popularity, and constant 
success in company, of one, whom he 
held, beyond all imagination, cheap, as a 
man of information; neither did he see, in 
the least degree, why, as a mere pleasant 
lively member of society, Bernard was to 
be preferred to himself. 

The first impulse of Mr. Vowles, there¬ 
fore, upon this visit, was to retire behind 
one of his. own hedges, till the storm Iiad 
passed over. But he could not get away 
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in time; and when he perceived that bis 
retreat was impracticable, and that Cle¬ 
ment must inevitably see him as he ap¬ 
proached the house, the divine came for¬ 
ward to receive him, wittf^all proper cor¬ 
diality of address. 

“ How does your garden thrive, 
Vowles ?” said the visitor: “ thingps will be 
late this season, won’t they?” 

“ Rather so; but hadn’t you better 
walk in?” 

“ As you like; at any rate, I shall not 
detain you long. I am not come here to 
pay formal attentions to you, as you may 
easily conceive-^only to a$k a favour of 
you.” 

This piece of information fell heavy 
upon the parson's ear; and its effect might 
have been perceptible, in a screw of dis¬ 
pleasure that contorted his whole face, but 
particularly the left corner of bis mouth, 
which opened with a shuddering twitch, 
and displayed, for a moment, both his teeth 
and gums. ^; 
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Mr. Clement, however, either did not, 
or pretended not to perceive this; and pre¬ 
ceded him into the parlour, where, without 
the slightest aid or encouragement from the 
reverend gentleman, he. drew forward the 
most luxurious' of his chairs, and seated 
himself therein. 

Clement stole a glance, every now and 
then, at his friend’s most unpropitious 
countenance; but, instead of being dis¬ 
heartened by his sour aspect, he seemed to 
have more than half a mind to laugh—and 
at all events, to feel, most peculiarly, at 
his ease. Not so the vicar, who sat bolt 
upright, starch, and prim; and contem¬ 
plated his old school-fellow, with lips firmly 
compressed together. 

From an old friend like you, Vowles,” 
said Mr. Bernard Clement, “ 1 have never 
attempted to conceal my motive for com¬ 
ing so frequently to this stupidest of all 
stupid places, Gilleston. A place which, 
a priori, a man might safely swear, would 
suit my habits less than any other given 
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village in England. Tis that girl, Sir! 
It may be romance—it may be folly-r-it 
may be madness; but let it be^ whatever it 
will, and let the consequences be what¬ 
ever they may, I cannot livi without her; 
that’s the fact. By all that’s great and 
glorious, my little bishop—if she would have 
risked the step, I’d have married her any 
day within the last three years, upon a 
hpndred and fifty pounds a year—or what 
we could raise — and have run all the 
hazards of the world with her!” 

“ You would, would you?” returned 
Mr. Vowles drily; “ but there were two 
opinions, I conjecture, upon that subject. 
And besides—allow me to inquire, what 
business all this is of mine?” 

“ Business! O, just the interest that 
one friend takes in the comfort of ano¬ 
ther: and as you have often joked with me, 
and laughed at me, about this affair—I 
shall expect you, if necessary, to be grave 
also: I shall expect effectual assistance 
from you, Vowles, if matters should take 
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such a turu as to make me require it. 
However, don’t look as if you were just 
going to gulp down a great dose of 
physic. What 1 mean to ask of you now, 
is a perfect nothing. I have been here, 
you see, for five weeks and upwards; have 
spent all my money; and you must lend 
me ten pounds to take me40 town.” 

“ And, by-” began the divinS, but 

stopped, as he was willing to suppose, jn 
time—“ Upon my life, sir, I must assure 
you, once for all, that a number of tri¬ 
fling sums, as you call them, may amount 
to an important debt; and before I lend 
you any more money—I shall be glad to 
hear something of from fifteen to twenty 
pounds borrowed of me already, upon dif¬ 
ferent occasions, as well as the price of a 
handsome pair of pistols, which you had 
of me last August, and which you have 
never thought fit to return.” 

“ My dear Vowles,” replied Mr. Cle¬ 
ment, with perfect calmness, “ the circum¬ 
stance of your having obliged me in this 
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way before, is the very reason why I 
apply to you now. But if ’tis inconvenient 
for you to spare the money, there are plenty 
of other people who will be ready to ac¬ 
commodate me. My chances—by heaven, 
sir! are. brightening; and I must do my 
brother Matthew—whom I suspected of 
having injured me in our uncle Minchin’s 
opinion—the justice to admit, that he has 
ilealt honourably and kindly by me at 
last; and has actually persuaded the old 
gem’raan to see me. Wherefore, as he 
consenteth to an interview, I hold my¬ 
self not far removed from security. That 
mine uncle is not long for this world, I 
hear from all quarters; and, should he 
once let his old favourite get about him 
again—Aha! the business is done, my little 
Polycarp. If I then miss the succession 
to his dirty pelf, or the greater part of it, 
you shall have my free leave to arrest me 
for what I oVe you already, as well as to 
call me an ass, whenever, and wherever, 
yon meet me. ’ 
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“ How you do keep rattling on,” said 
the vicar, taking out his keys and apply¬ 
ing them forthwith to his desk: “ if you 
would but have suffered me to finish my 
observations; you would have found, that, 
although I judged it as well just to put 
you in mind of these little out-standing 
matters, (which, indeed, had I been in 
your place, and you in mine, I should, 
myself, have chosen to be apprized of) 1 
never had the most distant idea of refusing 
you the ten pounds. No, no, Clement: 
Here’s your money—Here are a couple of 
greasy fives, as fine as butterfly’s wings; 
but they’ll hold together till you change 
them—I will answer for that.” 

“ Country notes, I see,” observed Cle¬ 
ment. 

“ I know they are; but payable in 
London, both of them. PooTi, they will 
go all along this line of road. Be off with 
you, then; you have no tirafe to lose, I 
guess.” 

“ Not a moment,” said Mr. Clement. 
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“ Is the old fellow so very bad, though?” 

“ Devilish bad, they tell me.” 

“ Miad your hits, Bernard. Ha, ha; 
—I say, Bernard, persuade him to leave 
me something, will you? Ha, ha, ha! 
Good luck to you.” 

“ I will. I will. Ha, ha, ha I Good 
day, Vowles—and thank you, kindly.” 

Mr. Clement, as we have seen, had 
expressed the most confident and consola¬ 
tory hopes with regard to his chance of 
reinstating himself in his uncle’s good 
graces: but not more confidence, it would 
seem, than the event appeared pretty cer¬ 
tain to justify him in. 

He found the old gentleman alive, and, 
what is called, sensible; but so far weak¬ 
ened in understanding and memory, that 
all impressions unfavourable to his elder 
ne|)hew had, in great measure, faded from 
his unnd; while, on the other hand, he 
was reminded, in Bernard’s couptenance 
and tone of voice, of the child on whom 
he had once doted beyond any human 
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being; and soon recovered so much of his 
former fondness, that he would scarcely 
suffer him to be, for an hour together, out 
of his sight. 

Such was the state of things all through 
the following summer, autumn, and winter: 
the good folks at Gilleston expecting, from 
week to week, the news of Mr. Minchin’s 
decease, and absolutely bursting with curio¬ 
sity, to know how he would dispose of his 
property. 

But he lingered on, neither getting 
worse, nor materially better; and, in the 
mean time, the Gilleston society, during 
the absence of so great a gun as Mr. 
Bernard Clement, was somewhat enlivened 
by the re-appearance of Lieutenant, now 
Captain Bannatyne. For he had obtained 
that promotion; and had likewise the good 
fortune to be appointed to the coiutnand of 
a brig then preparing for sea; which al¬ 
lowed him between three and four weeks 
to spend with hi.s family, while his ship 
underwent the necessary fitting out. 
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The remembrance of Lucy Ayrton, 
though he never allowed himself to con¬ 
template the possibility of his marrying her, 
had beguiled many a tedious hour during 
the various cruises of this young seaman; 
and his emotion at meeting her again, was 
beyond what had. been quite prepared 
for. Indeed, he could not but acknow¬ 
ledge, internally, that if she possessed such 
power over his thoughts and imagination, 
the impression, should they now see much 
of each other, might become serious: and, 
as he heard on all sides, that, in the event 
of his succeeding to his uncle’s fortune, 
Mr. Clement would, unquestionably, . be 
preferred, Captain Bannatyne exerted him¬ 
self, and, could it have been accomplish¬ 
ed by force, would have compelled him¬ 
self to think of her merely as a valued 
acquaintance; and he wished, or professed 
to wish, for the time when his ship should 
be in readiness; and when, from absence and 
salt water, much might be expected to- 

VOL. I. F 
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wards the conquest of a passion which had 
lately been gaining undue ground. 

Nor was Miss Ayrton so completely in¬ 
different towards him as she supposed, or 
as her parents, who were clearly in an¬ 
other interest, wished her to be. Her 
countenance frequently ditered; visibly 
brightening whenever he came into the 
room : she had, on all occasions, more to 
communicate to him than to any other 
man, young or old; her decided preference 
for his conversation, when they met in 
mixed companies, she never endeavoured to 
repress; and many little tiffs took place 
between her and her mother, on the sub¬ 
ject of such partiality; which Lucy, feeling 
confident that it would not and should not 
lead her into any irreparable imprudence, 
scrupled not to avow. 

At length, the brig was fit for sea; 
and Captain Bannatyne, summoning all 
his resolution, bade adieu to his friends at 
Gilleston, and departed, little aware of the 
state in which he left Miss Ayrton. 
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In truth, that young lady, who ordina¬ 
rily seemed to be as merry and good- 
humoured a girl, as she was a pretty one, 
was considerably out of sorts. She grew 
contemplative—moped—became averse to 
society—gave short cross answers, when 
forced into it—and was particularly fretful 
with her mother, who never could, or 
rather never would comprehend, what had 
happened to lower her spirits. 

Much about this time, old Minchin, 
Mr. Clement’s uncle, did really die at last; 
and very few posts passed through Gilles- 
ton afterwards, .before undoubted intelli¬ 
gence arrived, that, with exception of a 
legacy of eleven thousand pounds to Mat¬ 
thew Clement the younger brother, and 
about one thousand more, among friends, 
servants, and a few charities, the whole 
of his property, amounting to upwards 
of five thousand a year, besides a large 
sura of money in hand, had been be¬ 
queathed to our friend Bernard; who in¬ 
tended (it was also said), as soon as he 
F 2 
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had got matters into some kind of arrange- 
mentj 'to take Sir James Roberts’s house, 
near Gilleston, which just then chanced to 
be unoccupied by the family, and which 
Sir James wished very much to let for a 
twelvemonth. 

In the interval between his uncle’s 
death, and Mr. Clement’s debut, in all his 
new splendour, at Gilleston—nothing was 
talked of but that gentleman and his great 
riches—his honourable intentions—his ap¬ 
proaching suitable establishment—and the 
remarkable luck of Miss Lucy Ayrton 
at whose feet, as eight out of ten of the 
neighbours affirmed, all this wealth was 
about to be laid, together with a husbanti 
so eminently handsome and agreeable, that, 
with half his present ‘ fortune, he might 
fairly have considered himself a match foi 
almost any one of the most admired aniS 
best born girls in th6 country. 

.And certain it is, that Bernard Clement 
came down to Gilleston as early as 
dould possibly contrive. But before he 
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had been long settled in his new residence, 
and even while people continued to enlarge 
upon the good taste of all his appoint¬ 
ments, and the truly gentleman-like style 
in which he lived, the usual effects of sudden 
prosperity upon a man of the world, who 
gives himself a full share of his own 
thoughts, began to be noticed. 

He took a tone in conversation—some 
said—altogether diflferent from what he 
had ever assumed before; he had formerly 
been agreeably particular for candour, and 
the total absence of every positive air when 
engaged in discussion; nor could people 
see, why his comprehension and know¬ 
ledge upon politics and the common topics 
of the day, should have been increased 
all at once by the possession of five thou¬ 
sand a year. Others observed, that he had 
grown sliort-sighted—a defect which they 
had never hitherto remarked in him. Nay, 
even his peculiar friends and supporters, 
Mr, and Mrs, Ayrton, talked a little, of a 
.sort of confident carelessness in his maoiiers, 
f3 
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to which they had not altogether been used; 
and it was actually reported, that he ad¬ 
dressed Miss Ayrton herself with a freedom 
and tone of security, which, at one moment, 
had endanlfered all his hopes in that quarter, 
and very eager those hopes still were.—Be 
that as it might, something had certainly 
happened to .alarm him; and however he 
might behave to other people, he soon re¬ 
covered his former carriage of deference, 
submission, almost adoration, towards 
Lucy, with whom, beyond a doubt, he was 
as deeply in love as man could be; and, 
after this rebulF, of whatever nature it was, 
he stood, proportionably, on his guard, iu 
his intercourse vnth her parents. 

But despite of the change in his cir¬ 
cumstances, and his present very favourable 
situation, the matters that he had most at 
heart did not proceed so rapidly as Mr. 
Clement desired and expected. It cost him, 
occasionally, no small trouble to conceal his 
spleen, while in company with the Ayrton 
family: and when at home, his impatience 
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exerted itself in captiousnesis and peevish¬ 
ness to his inferiors, and sullenness, tartness 
of contradiction, and disregard to the feel¬ 
ings of those among his acquaintance, from 
whom he could reasonably look for no as¬ 
sistance in the advancement of his own 
plans. 

He was riding out, one day, in this 
temper of mind, when he met with his old 
friend Mr. Vowles, the parson of the parish; 
who, instead of going by, with a cool bow, 
as Clement, well knowipg that he had lately 
much neglected him,—thought, and indeed 
hoped he would—reined in his horse, as if 
he had something particular to impart; 
and, to make sure work, turned about, and 
joining Bernard, rode on with him in the 
.same direction, 

“ I believe,” he began, “ that your head 
is affected, Clement, to a certain degree, 
by the possession of your uncle’s fortune. 
You are an altered man, manifestly! But 
then, you should recollect, that all of us— 
we, at any rate, who have been your inti- 
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mates SO long—remain, just where, and’just 
what, we ever were: and, for my part, yon 
must permit me to say, that I see nothing 
so awful in your late piece of good luck, as 
shall ijaduce me, either meanly to coax an 
old Oxford friend, or to manoeuvre and 
manage with his caprices—or, in short, to 
adopt a new manner towards him, in any 
respect whatsoever.” 

“ This is a pleasant, civil way of open¬ 
ing a conversation,” returned the other: 
“ but you shall not find me so much altered, 
as to answer in the same strain, I can tell 
you. If ’tis your fancy to deliver lectures 

to me-proceed, in your own flippant 

style: and when you have said all that oc¬ 
curs to you, I presume, you will either leave 
me, or regulate your observations more ac¬ 
cording to the system of gentlemen.” 

“That last expression,” said Mr. Vowles, 
“ is designed to be bitter: but it only shews 
your disgust, without annoying me the 
least in the world. Now, just listen to me, 
Clement. We have known each other for 
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a nioDStrouE long time; and, mthout pre¬ 
tending to much sentiment—wiliiout the 
least touch of the Pylades and Orestes—I 
have passed pleasant hours—aye, faith, de¬ 
lightful hours, in your society, and I’ve 
some regard left for you. So much, that, 
whether palatable or not, I am going to 
trouble you with my opinion upon a certain 
subject, which you, I suspect, have suf¬ 
fered to acquire so completely the dominion 
over your mind, that, notwithstanding 
your worldly good fortune, you are abso¬ 
lutely dependent upon it, at this minute, 
for all—I repeat the word—all your happi¬ 
ness in life; or such disappointment and 
utter discomfort, as may well be called 
misery. In the first place, 1 assume, that 
nothing on the face of the earth is of any 
consequence to you, compared with your 
passion for that girl! Am I not right?” 

“ Yon of the clergy,” replied Bernard, 
“ have a mode of mentioning ladies,* pecu¬ 
liarly your own:-delicatejndeed ! But 

1 said, I would not interrupt you.” 
f5 
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“ Very well; that’s discreet. Now then 
restrain yourself—don’t fly out^ and be 
angry with me—but, upon ray solemn word 
of honour, I have considerable doubts 
whether she likes you enough to accept 
you, notwithstanding all your attachment 
to her, all your attentions, both now and 
formerly, and all your present advantages.” 

“ Perhaps she may like you better ?” 

“ Well sneered;—but I say, perhaps— 
no such thing. You must be conscious, 
however, that women are not bound to re¬ 
turn the affection of those who profess an 
affection for them ; nay, that there is a fre¬ 
quent perverseness about them, which indis¬ 
poses them to some men, for that very 
reason. Besides which considerations, I 
have a strong notion, in this instance, that 
if Lucy Ayrton were allowed to please her¬ 
self, she might possibly look elsewhere,” 

“ By all that is intolerable to the feelings 
of man,” exclaimed Clement, “ I know ot 
nothing so offensive and disgusting, as a 
parson’.s mingling in all the tittle-tattle, 
idle rumouns, scandal, and nonsense of a 
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neighbourhood like this. I detest the prac¬ 
tice, and despise those who forward it,: and, 
little as I may be supposed to read my ^ible, 
I am grossly mistaken if such a character 
be not both virtually and expressly, de¬ 
nounced in scripture, as an odious tale- 
Ixearer—a mischief-maker—a busy-body, 
from house to house!” 

“ Bravo!” cried the other, “ that sple¬ 
netic and spirited effusion wants nothing, 
but to be properly applied. So fax*, sir, 
from going from house to house, I never 
have mentioned to one single human being, 
but yourself, the preference to which I just 

now alluded-and it will be for you to 

consider-” 

“ Mr. Vowles,” said Clement hastily, 
“ fifty pounds, accoiiling to my computa¬ 
tion, will cover the different small sums 
which. I may have borrowed from you occa¬ 
sionally. When I go home, I will send it 
to you: and,how'ever slight'our intercourse 
may be in future—I shall not be apt to 
complain of that circumstance.” 

p 6 
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“ I mean to take what you owe me, sir, 
and neither less nor more,” replied Vowles; 
so, without further ceremony, they here 
parted; and a friendship, or at least an in¬ 
timacy, was dissolved at once, which had 
subsisted for upwards of twenty years of 
their respective lives. 

Mr. Clement, although somewhat dis¬ 
heartened by the opinion which the vicar 
had pronounced, in spite of’his resolution 
to regard it as mere rancour and envy— 
persevered in bis addresses to Miss Ayrton ; 
of whom he continued so excessively fond, 
that he well might be said (according to the 
assertion of Mr. Vowles) to live for nothing 
else: and the idea of final rejection by her, 
was too shocking to be endured for an 
instant. Nevertheless, though his atten¬ 
tions were palpjably favoured both by her 
father and mother, and perhaps, not alto¬ 
gether discouraged by herself—his pi-ogress 
was slow, and bis state of mind, at times, 
sorely perplexed and uneasy. 

A slight occurrence happened just now. 
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which, as it was followed, afterwai'ds, by 
important results, cannot, with propriety, 
be omitted. 

Bernard had a careless habit of placing, 
not only half-pence, (if accidentally he had 
any) but very frequently silver, upon his 
chimney piece, and of leaving all the ser¬ 
vants in the family exposed to that temp¬ 
tation for many hours together. 

The result was, that his halfpence were 
taken off, as a matter of course; and ho 
few shillings had been pilfered also, befoi-e 
his attention was drawn to these petty de¬ 
predations. 

Having found out, at last, what had 
been going on for a long time, he worked 
himself up into as violent a passion, as if a 
share—and a considerable share too—of 
the blame had not belongedi to his own 
heedlessness. 

Every domestic, from the hdusekeeper 
to the scullion, now underwent a rigorous 
examination : but nothing could be substan¬ 
tiated against any of theihr 
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A little girl however, the hojisekeeper’s 
niece, who could scarcely be called a regu¬ 
lar servant of the family, was most grie¬ 
vously suspected; her aunt acknowledging 
that her education, till of late, had been 
sadly neglected; and admitting, that she 
had many bad propensities, upon which, 
l)oth forbearance and severity had hitheito 
produced but scanty effect. 

This child, therefore—for her age cer¬ 
tainly could not have exceeded thirteen— 
was permitted to stay on, in the house; 
rather with a view of detecting her mis¬ 
deeds, than any expectation that a change 
for the better would be wrought in her dis¬ 
position, by the tenderness and indulgence 
extended to her: and the servants, her own 
aunt in particular, were enjoined to watch 
her with all the circumspection in their 
power, i 

Meanwhile, Clement was more at the 
Ayrton’s than ever; dined with them no 
less tba,n four times, between the sixteenth 
and twenty-third of May; and took courage, 
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on Saturday the twenty-first, to talk to 
Lucy, as he had never, exactly, talked 
before—in a manner, that is to say,' which 
could no longer, by possibility, be mis¬ 
understood. 

She said little in reply; but that little 
was not fatal to his hopes: and, thinking it 
might be injudicious to press the subject 
farther at that interview, Bernard took leave 
early in the evening, and went home— 
better satisfied with the day’s progress, than 
he had ever yet been since he succeeded to 
his uncle’s estate. 

Mri Mrs. and Miss Ayrton remained in 
the drawing-i'oom: the old gentleman 
asleep upon the sofa; Mrs. Ayrton at work 
diligently with her needle, while her mind 
was employed upon jointures, settlements, 
wedding clothes, smothered envy, congra¬ 
tulations, the probable approaching esta¬ 
blishment of her daughter, and the cer¬ 
tainty that, after marriage, all would go 
right, whatever unaccountable prejudices 
might be entertained before that ceremony. 
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Whilfr Lucy, lolling back in her chair, with 
her elbow upon the arm of it, and her‘head 
resting upon her hand, sat deeply occupied 
in reflection likewise; but her reflections 
appeared to create far more anxiety than 
satisfaction. 

“ You and Mr. Clement, my dear, ’ ob¬ 
served Mrs. Ayrton, at length breaking the 
silence, “ have had a great deal to say t(i 
each other to-day—” 

“ A great dealreplied the young 
lady. 

“ And your conversation, I trust, has 

been of a-of—a pleasant description to 

both parties; though nobody would supposes 
so, Lucy, by your looks. What ails tin- 
girl ! Do act more cheerfully and naturally 
—prithee do. I cannot bear to see you sit 
moping there—you! whose prospects in the 
world are so fair and promising! ’Tis un¬ 
thankful to Providence, who has blesse<l 
you, and placed you in such an enviable si¬ 
tuation ; and ungrateful to your father and 
myself, into the bargain. Since the hour 
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you were born, we have never had d" wish 
upon earth, but for yotar happiness and ad¬ 
vancement. What can have passed between 
you and that young man? Something par¬ 
ticular, I would lay ray life ” 

“ He tells me,” replied Lucy, “ that he 
will call here again on Monday morning; 
and I can no longer pretend to be ignorant 
of his object in coming.” 

“ Nor is there the least reason why you 
should. I rejoice, with all my hearty that 
things are tending to a thorough explana¬ 
tion : for, I must say, thatj with his con¬ 
stancy, and his pretensions, he has been 
kept full long in uncertainty. How partial 
your father is to Mr. Clement’s society, you 
know as well cis I do; and you know, full as 
well, that his situation is, now, unexception¬ 
able, and that I have the highest opinion 
of his principles, besides feelings of true 
regard and gratitude for his partiality to 
my family—when it might not be easy, my 
dear, to conceive a quarter in which his 
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addresses would now fail of being ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

“ My dearest mother, hear me. I shall 
not oppose your wishes; and I readily 
allow, that the continued persevering attach¬ 
ment of such a man as Mr. Clement is ex¬ 
ceedingly flattering, and ought, perhaps, to 
have commanded more of my gratitude. 
But—I am far from happy; very far in¬ 
deed ; and when you talk of my lot in life 

being so enviable and superior-you do 

not know how you distress me—” Sbe 
here burst into tears, and sobbed so vio¬ 
lently, that she could not go on. 

“ Lord help you, girl; you will drive 
one to distraction V' exclaimed her mother. 

“ What now r” cried old Ayrton, rolling 
himself about upon the sopha—“ What’s 
all this piece of work 1 Have you got argu¬ 
ing with your mother, Lucy ?—I’ll have no 
perverseness, Miss. Your mother and I 
can only have your good at heart—and— 
perhaps you thought 1 was asleep; but, for 
this quarter of an hour and more, I have 
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heard every single syllable that you- 

Heyday! When did Clemeut go away ‘ and 
what’s in the wind now!” 

“ Nothing, Mr. Ayrton,” said his wife, 
vexed at his interference, as well as other 
matters—“ Nothing that you need trouble 
yourself about. You are dreaming, at this 
moment, I fancy.” 

“ Not a bit of it. How should one 
dream, Mrs. Ayrton, when one has never 
been asleep! and I tell you, as I told her 
before, that for the last half hour, I have 
heard every syllable that you both smd; 

and could go over the whole, if I liked- 

that is—I mean, go over the whole argu¬ 
ment, as you call it—word for word—if I 
liked. Dreaming—of all things in the 
world ! That’s good. How should one— 

How should one-^How ^’ve .make that 

out ?” 

He was no sooner fast again, than Mrs. 
Ayrton renewed the discourse with her 
daughter, in a lower key. 

“ You torment me to death, Lucy: 1 
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thought you had too much sense and firm¬ 
ness to give way to such indiscreet caprice 
—such infantine impressions. You may be 
sure, however, tliat neither your father nor 
myself mean to drive you into making your¬ 
self miserable—if this step does really make 
you so: but it will be a disappointment to 
us—a grievous disappointment, if you should 
dismiss this gentleman, without an ade¬ 
quate reason for such conduct: and the 
mere saying—“ it will make me unhappy to 
marry him”—in that humoursome, childish, 
boarding-school-miss-ish way,—is not likely 
to afford us one grain of satisfaction. Why 
should you be rendered unhappy, by form¬ 
ing an alliance which, I am bold to say, will 
be approved of by every connection you 
have,—yes; and by every common ac¬ 
quaintance too, if they would speak the 
truth, without spleen or jealousy.” 

“ I have already told you, that I do not 
mean to refuse him,” replied Miss Ayrton: 

and I tell you, now—that, if he proposes 
to me on Monday, 1 mean to accept him— 
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wliat can one say more ?” but tears, which 
she could not controul, accompanied the 
whole of her answer. 

“ Then, you need’nt reply in that cap¬ 
tious tone, child!” 

“ Dearest mother, do not be angry with 
me. Let us hope, that this measure will 
turn out well; and, as both my parents so 
evidently desire it—my duty must be com¬ 
pliance. Sooner or later, the performance 
of a duty is, in general, rewarded.” 

“ Lucy, it vexes me, I own it does—to 
hear you talk of accepting this handsome 
amiable young man, who dotes upon you, 
as of a sort of sacrifice. Do you know any 
harm of him, which we do not ?” 

“ No: but sometimes I am almost 
afraitl-Well, no matter.” 

“ Say what you were going to say: I 
insist upon your speaking out.” 

“ I sometimes have my doubts, whether 

lie is a good man:-so good a man, that 

is, as you give him credit for being.” 

‘‘ That doubt,” said her mother, “ would 
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be properly enoagh urged, if there was the 
least ground for it: and I arn, certainly, 
told, that he has been expensive, and at 
times, whatonemay call, extravagant. But 
most Sure am I, that he has severely suf¬ 
fered for those irregularities. And truly, 
my dear girl, if you should form a resolu¬ 
tion to marry no man who may have erred 
a little on the side of imprudence and ex¬ 
pense, either at college, or at his first setting 
*«t in the world, I heartily hope we shall 
continue to make this house agreeable to 
you—for, assuredly, you will never be likely 
to leave it. But, Lucy, I trust, you arc 
dealing sincerely with me all the while; 
you stare, my love; but cannot, I should 
think, be ignorant of my meaning. If you 
have formed any scheme of your own—any 
absurd attachment, which may indispose 
you to what we should feel it our duty to 
recommend,—I must apprize you fairly, 
that although we will, by no means, attempt 
to force your inclinations, you may like¬ 
wise depend upon it, that we shall never 
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yield our consent to any vrilfulness and 
headstrong folly—neither myself nor Mr. 
Ayrton.” 

“ Gadso!—Hey!” cried the old gentle¬ 
man from the sofa—“ Who calls ? Here* am 
I ? What the devil do you want, of me ?” 

“ Hush, hush, make no answer,” said 
Mrs. Ayrton, with her finger on her lips, 
and did not proceed, till her husband, 
having turned into a comfortable position, 
was once more sound asleep. “ Surely 
Lucy,” she then softly went on, “ you never 
can have been so wild and romantic, as to 
give real encouragement to that young 
Bannatyne; with whom, by the way, yon 
undoubtedly thought fit to strike up such a 
friendship, as I knew, from the first, would 
be productive of inconvenience to you. You 
sigh, my dear, and look offended; but no¬ 
thing, except your own confession, shall 
induce me to suppose you so very great a 
fool.” 

“ Worldly wisdom, mother, may mis¬ 
lead us, now and then, as well as folly,” 
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replied Lucy, with much gravity; but 
you need not alarm yourself about Captain 
Bannatyne. He will contribute to the hap¬ 
piness of some worthier woman: and, if he 
continues to distinguish himself as he lias 
lately done, may aspire to whomsoever he 
pleases.” 

“ I don’t know that,” said her mother; 
“ notwithstanding his late success, of wliich 
I believe, indeed, there is no question. My 
only fear is, that it will set him at large 
again, for some time, and bring him b^ck 
to this place; where, just at present, I am 
sure nobody wants him. His ship, I un¬ 
derstand, has suffered terribly, and must 
undergo another long repair.” 

“ ’Tis most probable, they say,” returned 
Miss Ayrton, “ that he will be further pro¬ 
moted, and never have any thing to do with 
that ship again.” 

" I wish, with all my heart, Lucy, he 

were a Vice-Admiral of the-whatever 

you please; provided he would keep away 
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from Gilleston, ’till a certain event had 
taken place.” 

“ Ma’am, I am ready to assure you, over 
and over, as often as you shall choose, that 
as to the matter which you appear to have 
most at heart, you can, reasonably, fear 
nothing from Charles Bannatyne. And 
now, good night, for iny head aches.” Then, 
in a louder strain—“ Good night to you, 
too, sir.” 

“ God- bless you, my dear,’’ cried her 
father, starting up, and rousing himself: 
“ Yo-ho ! Lucy! You, going to bed! Why, 
what o’clock is it? I have more than half a 
mind, by George, to go to bed, myself. 
You, neither of you, do any single thing in 
the world to amuse one—and, for the last 
hour or .so, hang me, if I haven’t been nearly 
as much asleep as awake.” 

The decisive interview which had been 
fixed for Monday, took place accordingly; 
and Miss Ayrton, immediately afterwards, 
shut herself up in her own room, where 
she passed several hours entii-ely alone. 

VOL. I. 
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She was not even disturbed by her mother; 
for that eKcellent, prudent woman had dis¬ 
covered all she wanted to know, by contri\'- 
ing to fueet Bernard Clement as he went 
out of the house; and learnt, to her com¬ 
plete satisfaction, that he was the most 
blessed of mankind—that he did not, and 
could not deserve such felicity—that he 
trusted, he never should do any thing to 
forfeit it—and that the alliance with tlieir 
family, and, above all, the becoming her 
son-in-law, was almost as high a subject of 
joy ■ and -exultation to him, as the being fa¬ 
vourably listened to by her beloved daugh¬ 
ter—with wuch more of the same sort. 

Mr. Ayrton happened to be from home 
when all this occurred—but his consent, it 
may safely be assumed, was not long de¬ 
layed : and, as both the parents were aware 
(although neither of them ever spoke to the 
other about the matter), that, of all the in¬ 
dividuals concerned, tbeir own daughter ex¬ 
perienced least gratification, in these ai- 
rangements—they agreed, that it might be 
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advisable to get the wedding over as early 
as was practicable. The necessary preli¬ 
minaries, therefore, were urged forward; 
lawyers and tradesmen expedited; a house 
taken for the honey-moon, in a most ex¬ 
quisitely romantic situation, between thirty 
and forty miles from Gilleston, and put into 
admirable order: and the wedding finally 
appointed for that day month. 

Delectable news, this, for poor Charles 
Bannatyne! who, as we have heard, in 
sorpe measure, from a late dialogue between 
Mrs. and Miss Ayrton, had been fortunate 
enough to signalize himself on the very first 
cruise after his appointment to the com¬ 
mand of a ship; having fought a most gal¬ 
lant and desperate action with a large Dutch 
corvette, of fully double his own force: 
nor was the fate of the day, by any means, 
decided, when another English vessel, a 
sloop of war, came up, and completed the 
capture of the enemy- 

In consequence of this affair, it was in¬ 
timated to young Bannatyne, from the 
G 2 
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highest authority, that he might expect 
speedy advancement in his profession; and 
in the mean time, his ship, which had nearly 
been cut to pieces, having been paid ofl’, 
and sent into dock—he found that he had a 
spare month, at the least, upon his hands, 
which, on first hearing of this intended 
marriage, he determined to spend in some 
part of the island as far removed Ifrom Gil- 
leston as possible. But on more mature 
consideration, he began to doubt the wor¬ 
thiness of this resolution, and at length to¬ 
tally altered his mind upon the subject. 

Nothing had occurred (he settled) but 
M'hat he ought to have been fully prepareii 
for: and, whether that was exactly the case 
or not—he determined, at any rate, to act 
as if it had been. 

Miss Lucy Ayrton (heoften said to him¬ 
self), however kind in her manner, had 
never given him reason to look for any thing 
further; as he must and would always do 
her the justice to allow. She was, now, no¬ 
thing to him—nor ever could be; but he 
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would still remain on friendly terras with 
her—that’s what he would; and be friends 
with her husband also : and, instead of 
skulking away, and contriving to avoid 
them, he would directly go to his father, at 
fiilleston—wish Miss Ayrton joy, with as 
thorough sincerity as any body else —and 
become acquainted with Mr. Clement, of 
whom he had heard so much, and whom, 
he had undoubtedly, a great curiosity to 
see. 

Having come to this magnanimous de¬ 
cision, Charles put it in practice, as soon as 
he could: but owing to some business whicli 
detained him, beyond expectation, at the 
sea-port—he was only enabled to reach Gil- 
leston on the Thursday evening previous to 
tlie marriage, which had long been fixed for 
the ensuing Monday. 

Mr. Bannatyne received him, as a father 
who had always tenderly loved, and was 
now justly proud of him—might be expected 
to do. He expressed the warmest satisfac¬ 
tion at the manly manner in which Charles 
g3 
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took an event, which, he had feared, would 
have much disconcerted, if not ’ considera¬ 
bly afflicted him ; applauded his determi¬ 
nation to call on the Ayrton’s, with bis con¬ 
gratulations ; and agreed to accompany him 
thither, next day, at an hour when the 
family were pretty eertain to be at home. 

After breakfast, however, on the follow¬ 
ing morning, the Captain betrayed some¬ 
thing more of uneasiness than he had yet 
manifested; he grew restless, and impa¬ 
tient; frequently asked, whether it were 
time to go to Mr. Ayrton’s; heartily wished 
that the visit was over—and while he ex¬ 
pressed his hopes that if they should be 
admitted by the other members of the fa¬ 
mily—he might not s.ee If^ucy—he generally 
contradicted himself, upon that point, be¬ 
fore he had concluded his sentence. 

His father, who made every allowance 
for Charles’s state of mind, had the good 
sense not to notice it; and perceived, with 
pleasure, while they were on their walk to 
perform this meritorious piece of attention, 
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that be had, in a great degree, recovered 
his composure. 

They talked, on their way, as it ,was 
most natural they should, of the only eVBf 
which at that moment could be suppos^ 
to occupy their thoughts—Mr. Clement wafis 
much mentioned, of course: and the elder 
gentleman seemed astonished, that his son 
should never have met him, so Very fre¬ 
quently as Bernard had been at Giileston. 
But, on explaining particulars, it became 
quite clear, that they never could, on any 
occasion, have resided in that neighbour¬ 
hood, at the same time—and that Charles 
Bannatyne, to the best of his belief, had 
never been brought into company with him, 
any where else, or once set eyes upon him, 
in the whole course of his life.. 

They arrived at the house, made their 
inquiries, and were shown* in, to old Mr. 
Ayrton, who, after his accustomed fashion, 
welcomed them with boisteixius cordiality ; 
grasped Charles Bannatyne by the hand, 
as if he never intended to let him loose 
o4 
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again—observed, how veiy Uiqdly ^be took 
his visit—trusted, that he would always be 
ou the most friendly footing, with himself, 
and every individual belonging to his family 
—and did not see, why, as Clement was 
then in the house, the young men should 
not make acquaintance at once, without 
further fuss and formality. 

Capt, Bannatyne instantly replied, that 
there was nothing he wished for more; and 
indeed, that he had come there, principally, 
with that very view. Which old Ayrton 
no sooner understood, than he possessed 
himself, this time, of both Charles’s hands, 
commenced another furious fit of shaking 
and brandishing them aboutv—and told his 
father, that the Captaih| was a lad just after 
his own beartr-a thorough British sailor— 
and (he was sure) would die a Peer. He 
then led the way up stairs, where they 
found Miss Ayrton, and a tall young man 
near her, leaning over the back of the sopha 
on which she was seated. 

Lucy’s manner was hurried and con- 
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fused, for an instant, at first sight of Charles 
Bannatyne; but, as if she had recollected 
that he could have no right to complain of 
her conduct in any respect, she rose; ad¬ 
vanced to meet him, with frank good-will; 
and making a sort of movement with her 
hand towards the gentleman by her, who 
had .also come forward, upon the appear¬ 
ance of the visitors—she just pronounced 
I)is name, byway of an introduction. 

Tlie two young men, hovvever, had no 
sooner looked steadily at each otlier, tlian 
they mutually evinced the most unexpected 
and extraortlinary agitation : Clmrles Ban- 
iiatyue gl«wed, fiery red, over every part of 
his face, and Clement turned as pale as a 
corpse. They stood,* stai-ing upon one 
another, with eyes ready to start out of their 
heads ; while their countenances seemed to 
express the utmost degree of astonishment, 
or horror, or indignation — or, perhaps, 
■iO’.nething of all those feelings combined. 

Mr. ('lenient was the first to avert his 
face from this keen interchange of glances : 
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he withdrew from the gaze of the other— 
and tamed towards Lucy Ayrton, as if 
desirous to discover what she thought of 
this strange scene. 

“ What affects you so, my dear Charles ?” 
said the elder Mr. Bannatyne; “ are j’ou 
unwell ? you told me, you know, that you 
had never seen Mr. Clement in your 
life.” 

“ Egad, to my mind,” said Mr. Ayrton, 
“ they seem to be better acquaintances, 
than they are friends. Bernard, my boy, 
do, prithee, give us a little explanation of 
all this business. Were you acquainted 
with this young man before ?” 

“ I thought I had beenj sir, when you 
all first came into the room; but I now 
perceive that I was mistaken. I have not 
the pleasure of khowing the gentleman.” 

“ Are you sure of that, sir?” Charles 
Bannatyne asked, in a dry, and very pecu¬ 
liar tone. 

. “ Quite sure,” replied Clement, mildly, 
but steadily: “ I can, now, call to mind the 
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peraon for whom 1 mistook Captain Banna- 
tyne.” 

“ I wish it may be so, sirsaid Charles, 
taking up his hat—“ but I recollect no-- 
body whom I could possibly have mistaken 
for YOU.” 

Mr. Ayrton and ]iis father interfered, 
to prevent him from leaving the house, in 
this strange, and, to them, utterly inexpli¬ 
cable state; but they could not succeed. 
And while Miss Ayrton, and her lover,, sat 
speechless—the one, trembling, distressed, 
and foreboding evil—the other, quite be¬ 
wildered, by what was, evidently, no cqiu- 
inon perplexity—^Mr. Bannatyne, finding 
his son resolute to go, accompanied him 
from the house; without attending to out 
word uttered by old Ayrton, who followed 
them down stairs,— perhaps threaten!iig 
them—certainly talking with.,^reat heat 
and vehemence, all the way to the house 
door. 

“ Where are you going pow,Charle!^iit 

G 6 
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the name of heaven ?” said hisf father^ as 
soon as they had got into the road. 

“ To Mr. Vowles, sir.” 

“ To the parsonage! why so ? surely, if 
you have any thing jmportant to communi¬ 
cate—I am as fit a person, as Mr. Vowles, 
to be admitted to yoyr confidence.” 

“ Sir, he acts as a magistrate; wliich 
you do not.” Nor could Mr. Bannatyne 
extort one single word more, until they 
arrived at the parsonage. 

“ They were shown into the library, 
and detained there, until Captain Banna¬ 
tyne, whose temper was always of the eager 
order, became excited, by his impatience, 
to such a pitch of irritation, that, contrary 
to bis original resolution, he could withhold 
the secret from his father no longer—and 
at once he told him the cause of his most 
extraordinaiy deportment at Mr. Ayrton’s. 
The old gentleman, on hearing it, was 
struck with positive consternation, and 
horror—and took refuge in his own incre¬ 
dulity ; upon which subject the father and 
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son wei’C disputing,—when Mr. Vowles 
came into the room. 

With the sort of apologies that are made 
by a person affecting business, ability, and 
consequence, he proceed^ to inform them, 
that he had been prevented from joining 
them before, by Mr .Clement’s housekeeper; 
who, liaving at last detected her niece in 
robbing one of. that gentleman’s trunks— 
had (as her master was not at home) 
dragged the girl, in the first ebullition 
of her rage, straitway before the justice, 
with the pilfered goods in her possession. 

“ You are aware,” he added, “ that 
(dement had money stolen from him, re¬ 
peatedly, some time ago;—by one of his 
own ])eople, clearly; and this girl having 
been shrewdly suspected—frightful—isn’t 
it?—in so young a child—they afterwards 
set a < lose watch upon her; and yoft see, 
with what result. I must trouble you, there¬ 
fore, to make haste with any thing you may 
liave to say; for these persons are in the 
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house still—and I have not quite finished 
the examination.” 

“ I am sorry—excessively sorry, to be 
under the necessity of stating to you,” said 
Captain Bannatyne, with the air of one who 
had made up his mind to a decisive and 
formidable step-si“ Mr. Vowles, I am truly 
griev’d, to apprize you, that 1 have a some¬ 
what similar charge, but of.the most serious 
nature, to prefer against Mr. Clement him¬ 
self. He robbed me, upon the highway, 
on the twenty-fifth of August, 17—, in Lord 
Alfray’s Park, at North Wolmer—ami of 
that, I am prepared to make oath. 

“ Bernaiti Clement!” exclaimed Mr. 
Vowles, absolutely shouting, so that lie 
might have been heard in the kitchen. 

“ Impossible!’' cried Mr. Bannatyne. 
the elder; and so I assured him, Mr. 
VoWies, before you came in. This robbery 
happened nearly three years ago, you will 
please to take notice; Charles allows, that 
it was late in the evening; Mr. Clement— 
though, I believe, a great deal distresscaJ 
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at one period—was always a gentleman^ 
and a man of honour^ to all intents and pur 
poses—and—^in short, the thing is incre¬ 
dible.” 

“ I am not altogether so confident of 
thatobserved the magistrate, after some 
deliberation.^—“ The way through Lord 
Alfray’s grounds, is open, I think, both by 
day and night 

“ Certainlysaid young Bannatyne; 
“ ’tis a public road.” 

“ Clement’s I'cputation, I lament to 
say,” continued Mr. Vowles, “ was very 
indifferent at Oxford ; and I take blame to 
myself, for not having spoken out, more 
openly, here: only, when a man is one 
old acquaintance, you see—why, one 
doesn’t like to take the lead in depreciating 
him. But he was of the class who are for 
carrying their points by the shortest method, 
—with no more principle, than that dog, 
there; and he has been reduced; I have 
good reason to know,—to such shifts, as 
his friends at Gilleston little dreamt of. 

4 
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You said, the twenty-fourtli of August, did 
you not?—in the year 17—?” 

“ The twenty-fifthsaid Charles. 
“Aye-—well—the twenty-fifth then. 
Now, I can inform you, that, on the twenty- 
third, he borrow’d a pair of pistols frotn 
me, in this very^-^oni, which I never saw 
again, from that hour to the present. As 
sure as Heaven’s above us, this will turn 
out an awkward affair. It was late in the 
day, though, according to you, when the 
robbery took place—Now, how later” 

“ About sun-set; or rather, immediate¬ 
ly after the sun had gone down.” 

“ But, could you see his face r” 

“ As plainly, as I see yours now. Be¬ 
sides, I had dined at the Pelican, one stage 
from North Wolmer, when he, and others, 
were in the room all the time. And tliere, 
I was young enough, and fool enough, to 
brag of my money, which I then thongiit 
inexhaustible, and of my deternunation to 
defend it, against all hazard.s on the road. 
I remember him, at that Inn, perfectly 
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well—his figure, and countenance, both 
struck me, particularly —not that I knew 
him, in the least, nor he, me.” 

“ This is a shocking business,” said Mr. 
Bannatyne; “ a very shocking business. 
Might,it not be hushed up, Charles ? surely 
it might.” 

“ I have no desire to ruin him,” replied 
the young man; “ still less to take his life: 
—but Lucy Ayrton shall never be sacrificed 
to so abandoned a character.” 

“ Just excuse me, for five minutes,” 
said the magistrate; “ I must have up 
these people, and dismiss them. As for the 
girl, I think I shall commit her, young as 
she is.” 

A servant answered the bell; and Mr. 
(’leraent’s housekeeper, with her niece, and 
the two other maids who had attended as 
witnesses, being ordered up; Mr. Vowlcs 
desired, as soon as they came before him— 
to see the property which had been found 
upon the child. Several articles were pro^ 
iluced, in consequence; one of which in- 
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stantaneously caught Captain Bannatyne’s 
eye. “ Come here, sir; do pray, come this 
way,” he cried, to his father. “ By all 
that’s great and good! look here. Did you 
ever see this before ?” 

“ G— sappoit me!” said the old gen¬ 
tleman, much agitated; “ ’tis the portrait 
of your mother, which I gave you when you 
first went to sea.” 

“ No doubt of that,” replied his son; 
“ and I think I can comprehend the whole 
course of the thing. When be had found 
out that the stones all round the picture 
were false, and worth nothing at all—he 
threw it aside somewhere, and probably 
afterwards, forgot it entirely. I see through 
the whole thing.” 

“ Where did ycu find this—you girl ?” 
said Mr. Vowles: “ tell me this instant.” 

“ Bless me, your honour—pray, your 
w'orship forgive me, this one time—only 
this once—pray, your worship’s honour— 
Oh Lord, what shall I do! well then —I’ll 
tell you—I’ll tell—I’ll tell the truth, indeed. 
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I found this here picture in the hole with a 
little door to it, right at th6 back of Mr. 
Clement’s trunk: it laid all up in one cor¬ 
ner, under a parcel of old boots and shoes, 
and ever so much brown paper, all torn and 
dirty—what sarved for packing with, I be¬ 
lieve. Oh, pray, sir-—don’t ye go to send 
me to—— 

“ Silence!” criod^ the justice. “ Mr. 
Charles, had you this-but he recol¬ 

lected himself, and first disposed of the 
housekeeper with the rest of her party. 
Then, after waiting ’till the sound of their 
footsteps had ceased.—“ Had you this mi¬ 
niature in your possession, at the time when 
you were robb’d, in Lord Alfray’s Park ?” 

“ I had: and the robber took it from 
my neck, with his own hands, while I sup¬ 
ported myself against the froiy; window of 
the cha se—wounded, and quite disabled.” 

Aftt a long and deep consultation, the 
two jnatyne’s, and the justice—(the 
latter, nothing loath, for, of late, he had 
hated Clement, with the most cordial aver- 
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sion)—repair’d, with peace-officers in at¬ 
tendance, in case their aid should be re¬ 
quired, to Mr. Clement’s mansion, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, at night: by 
which time, as they rightly judged, he had 
returned home, after passing the evening— 
a most unsatisfactory and uneasy evening 
it was—with his intended father-in-law. 

The servants at, Mr. Clement’s sup¬ 
posed, that all this posse had arrived, 
merely to apprehend the young culprit, 
who liad been in her bed some hours—and 
were unable Jo comprehend the necessity 
for such a force. But after the three gen¬ 
tlemen had been closetted with their master, 
for nearly an hour—they heard the lattei' 
raise his voice, in a very particular manner 
—in a tone to which they had been little 
accuStomedi^ They heard him speak, as if 
he wept — and soon, there could be no 
doubt, that he actually was shedding tears: 
his voice befcame shrill; and his vcliement 
and impassioned utterance, mingled M’ith 
shrieks of bodily, or mental agony, distinct- 
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ly audible all over the bouse—was dreadful 
to hear, and alarmed them exceedingly. 

All at once, they heard a dead weight 
fall to the floor: and while the maids 
screamed and screeched, the men-servants 
were for bursting into the room; but the 
constables in attendance egstrained them, 
with difficulty; and sent one of their own 
party, to learn what was going on. 

Nobody proved to h*ave been hurt: but 
it was whispered, next day, that Mr. Cle¬ 
ment having atte mpted to cut his own 
throat*—Captain Bannatyne had scarcely 
succeeded in preventing him, by a struggle, 
in which they both came down together. 

After that effort, all was said to have 
remained quiet, for the rest of the night. 

Clement sat, with his hands fast clenched 
together, in blank despair—aBkl, for the 
greater part of the time, his eyes were shut, 
as if he had been dozing ; but an occasional 
convulsive sigh, sufficiently proved, if proof 
had been wanting, that he never slept a 
wink. 
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In this way matters proceeded at Mr. 
Clement’s house; till the mording was so 
far advanced, that, at about half-past nine, 
the Ayrton family sat down to a cheerless 
breakfast enough—Lucy, silent, uncom¬ 
fortable, and apprehensive-:—Mrs. Ayrton 
fretful—and her husband, gloomy—dis¬ 
posed to be violent in his discourse; and 
menacing some of his neighbours, in a 
mysterious manner—but more particularly 
the Bannatynes, both father and son, for 
having produced all the uneasiness of the 
(lay preceding. 

However, such a state of things was 
not likely to last long, nor did it;—for be¬ 
fore their meal was over, a short letter, un¬ 
evenly written, scrawled, blotted and stain¬ 
ed with tears, but in Clement’s band¬ 
writing, and with his unquestionable .sig¬ 
nature at the bottom—was delivered to 
Miss Ayrton. 

She snatched it up, visibly trembling 
from head to foot;' opened it hastily; read 
it twice through to herself; in spite of her 
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lather’s continual and impatient questions; 
and then* handed it to him—observing, 
that she was only sure of something dread¬ 
ful having taken place--but as ignorant 

as ever,—what.' Old Ayrton, knitting his 
brows, frowned over the letter; and, after 
several verbal mistakes, read it aloud, as 
follows. 

“ I scarcely know what I write—hut 

suppose, I must write something-for I 

am about to leave Gilleston this moment, 
never to see you again: never to, see my 
dearest, iny ever-beloved Lucy more, for 
whom alone I lived, or wished to.live. I will 
not survive this disgrace—this cruellest 
and most accursed of disappointments—I 
will not indeed. I thought I had been 
unhappy enough before; but never, till this 
moment, did I know what real misery was. 
They may fetter me, and confine me while I 
remain here; but when I getto ^jie continent, 
my life will be at my own disposal. 1 have 
been most iniquitously used, Lucy. From a 
spirit of jealousy and rivalry, they have work - 
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ed out my ruin—because you would have 
married me, and for no other reason upon 
earth. I am entrapped—basely entrapped, 

by my greatest enemies; and at length- 

O! I cannot go on: ’tis impossible to explain 
myself: I hardly see the paper that I write 
upon; for my head swims, and I am sick 
at my vex-y heart. You will hear me 
calumniated—but I have been reduced to 
dreadful want and distress, Lucy; and 
when I knew not where in the world to 

turn for a temporary supply-1 may- 

have been guilty—(you will hear them 
much ex^gerated)—of some steps, false 
steps which are quitd irrepai’able, and of 
which they are now taking a barbarous 
advantage. 

“ My dearest love, they are about to 
banish me from England, for the remainder 
of my life: but the remainder of iny life 
will be but short—I know that. 

“ Fare you well, my only love. Ileaveti 
eternally bless you—you dearest thing! 
Forgive me, for ever having presumed to 
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aspire to you; for I am a bad man, and 
totally unworthy of you: though, perhaps, 
those who have ruined me, destroyed my 
happiness just as it was on the point of 
being perfected, and blasted all my hopes, 
both here and for ever—may not be so 
very much better than myself. I am 
wealthy now, but what can my wealth do 
for me! When I die, Lucy;—and I hope 
that will be very soon—I shall leave it all 
to you; and, in that respect, I may yet 
consider you as my wife; which is the only 
thing like comfort that I’emains to 

Your wretched and distracted 

Bernard Cuement.” 

This letter, however unintelligible at 
first, was soon fully explained; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ayrton, although vexed to the 
heart, and ready to quarrel with every 
body round them, could not but admit, 
in a little time, that their daughter’s escape 
from an union with so utterly unprincipled 
a person, was, in truth, a great blessing; 

VOL. I. H 
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and that Captain Bannatyne, who had 
evidence sufficient to have prosecuted Cle¬ 
ment to his death, had acted more merci¬ 
fully towards him, than was, perhaps, con¬ 
sistent with his duty to the public. 

As to Mr. Bernard Clement, he made 
the best of his way to America; and, what¬ 
ever he might have threatened, or intended, 
when he left England—most certainly, he 
did not put an end to himself during his 
passage out, nor upon his arrival. On the 
contrary, he lived in the United States 
till the peace of Amiens; took that oppor¬ 
tunity of returmug to Europe; and was 
alive and well, at Bourdeaux, not three 
years ago. 

Miss Ayrton, who had never been in 
the least attached to Clement, but had 
only given way, against her own judgment, 
to his perseverance, and tlie wishes of her 
parents—could not be supposed to have 
felt any deep affliction from the interrup¬ 
tion of their marriage: she was shocked, 
however,—excessively shocked—at his dis- 
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grace auti misfortunes; and talked, for a 
long while, as if she had never intended to 
alter her condition. Nor did she marry 
('harles Bannatyne until he was a post 
captain of considerable standing, and, be¬ 
sides great success in his profession, had 
succeeded to a paternal estate, which, 
altogether, produced them an exceedingly 
good income—but by no means too much 
—for they had twelve children; and more¬ 
over, twelve healthy and remarkably line 
children. 
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It has been observed by a certain authoress 
from the North, whose works were, at one 
time, in request; that, about twenty-six 
years ago, sundry romance writers (one, 
in particular) became extremely popular, 
by attempting to frighten all the world — 
because all the world had, just then, a 
fancy for pretending to be frightened. 
There was, perhaps, the usual proportion 
of truth in that remark, which may be 
allowed to most pointed passages in a 
preface. The fact being, we believe, tliat, 
at all periods, the generality of mankind, 
intent upon their own interests and the 
every-day business of life, have had little 
time or inclination for histories of local 
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superstitions, or tlie sort of fare served up 
in the works just alluded to. While a 
certain number there always were, and 
always will be, whose ardour—like Dr. 
Johnson’s — to establish some additional 
proofs of another state of being for us after 
this, may dispose them to attend with 
seriousness, and a mixed sort of pleasure, 
to any well authenticated accounts of super¬ 
natural interposition. 

Is it not, therefore, a mistake, or mis¬ 
representation, to make dogmatic asser¬ 
tions upon the subject—as many of our 
contemporaries do — and to say, in the 
cant of the present age—“ So many new 
lights from reason and increasing knov/- 
Icdge, have, of late, arisen among man¬ 
kind, that it is impossible, in any case, 
for such stories to be so much as listened 
to hereafter?” 

As long as they are credited, they will 
surely be listened to; and no longer ago 
than the year 1800, some incidents of so 
reinarkalile a nature occurred within a 
H 3 
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very few miles of London itself, as utterly 
bewildered the inhabitants of that thickly 
peopled neighbourhood, and, to this hour, 
still confounds them, philosophers and all. 

Not many parts of England, one would 
imagine, are better known than the village 
or small town of Wandsworth in Surrey; 
between which place, and Nine Elms near 
Battersea, stood, in the year 1800—and, 
for any thing we know, stands at this mo¬ 
ment—a large, deplorable looking, dirty 
white house, possessing a strong character 
of antiquity no doubt, but of little enough 
grandeur; not absolutely upon, though 
every thing but upon, the banks of the 
Thames. 

This house, in the above year, figured 
away as a tavern; the name whereof—(no 
painted sign, during a long time, had been 
exhibited there)—was the Golden Crane. 
It seems natural to suppose, that so sitb- 
ated, and at so easy a distance from the 
metropolis, the house should have been fre¬ 
quented, and have received considerable en- 
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{•ouragement; Ijut such, we hear, was by no 
means the case, in any great degree. Evans 
t he landlord was a precise ungracious per¬ 
sonage; a sworn enemy to long scores; and 
so averse to all jollity verging towards riot, 
that many called him a Methodist; which 
answered the end of their spleen pretty 
effectually: indeed, the reputation of his 
‘establishment as a public-house, would 
liave been less injured, probably, had they 
stigmatized him for a murderer. 

But they could not absolutely ruin 
him, nor was the concern of the Golden 
Crane entirely deserted either. His ene¬ 
mies might call Mr. Evans what they 
pleased, but they could do him no harm 
beyond a certain point: he had requisites 
for his situation ; and the truth appears to 
have been, that, provided no public dis¬ 
credit was brought upon his house—the 
old fellow had as keen, and perhaps as un¬ 
scrupulous an eye to his own benefit, as 
any conductor of a similar place of enter¬ 
tainment in or about London. 

H 4 
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A societj* of men, mostly young men, 
were in habits of assembling there fre¬ 
quently, at tile period before adverted to; 
against whose conduct, with regard to 
decency and propriety, notliing could rea¬ 
dily be urged by the neighbours, 'i’hey 
drank deep indeed—so it was generally 
reporteil—but no frays, no. outrages, no 
indecorum, scarcely even were any noises 
to be complained of, on the evenings of 
their fullest meetings. 

Things, however, do get about some 
how or other; and a whisper found its 
way into circulation, that these persons 
(although they never styled themselves so, 
most assuredly) were the legitimate de¬ 
scendants of certain profligate and blas¬ 
phemous societies, too common in much 
higher life, about the beginning of the late 
king’s reign, which went by the unhallowed 
name of “ hell-fire clubs.” 

Some of these young men were lawyers 
without employment, or the remote.st 
chance of ever getting away; one or two 
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were students in medicine, of good family, 
some expectations, and proportionable dis¬ 
like and disgust to their profession; and 
three at the least, we understand, might 
be considered as men of fortune: they had 
a good deal of money in the funds, that 
is to say—but no landed property; and 
consequently nothing to take them away 
from leading an idle and vicious life, about 
town. One of this latter class, and per¬ 
haps indeed, the leading ntember of the 
<;lub, was a certain Sir Grey Carmichael; 
who might have been seen on the 3d of 
.Inly, 1800, rather late in the afternoon, 
sitting in the upper bow-windowed room 
of the Golden Crane; he was lolling 
against one end of a not over clean sofa, 
and sprawling out his legs upon the whole 
of what ought to have been the white 
cover of it; while he occasionally engageil 
fu a desultory conversation with three 
other young men likewise present on this 
occasion, and all waiting for their dinner. 
By their discourse it appeared, that they 
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had not come down from London so much 
to attend a regular meeting of the club, 
as for the purpose of sundry aquatic ex¬ 
cursions which were to constitute the 
occupation of nearly the entire week; and 
for the sake of which, these worthies meant 
to take up their quarteiB at the tavern dur¬ 
ing several successive nights. 

They had as good a dinner as the house 
afforded ; and after the cloth was removed 
—according to a practice so old by this 
time, that it was only wonderful the 
society were not univereally sick of it— 
the wine was abused, and the iandloixi sent 
for. 

“ \Ve were willing to flatter ourselves, 
Evans,” said Sir Grey Carmichael, “ that 
you had nothing more remaining of this 
vintage.’’ 

“ Sorry I don’t give you satisfaction, 
gentlemen,” replied the other, somewhat 
sulkily. 

“ You should take greater pains with 
your port,” observed a young man in new 
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boots and leathers, with a countenance 
deeply pitted, or rather lined, by the small¬ 
pox. “ I have tasted wine of your manu¬ 
facture very superior to this. I say though, 
when’s the half pipe of claret to be laid 
in?” 

“ When I get my debts paid me, Mr. 
Marshall,” replied the landlord; an answer 
which was received with a general titter. 

Come, come, Evans ; no personali¬ 
ties,” said Sir Grey. “ Yon touched from 
thirty to forty pounds last week; you 
know you did. No denial now—with that 
I’lirsed grumbling, carping, discouraging, 
never-satisfied face; I insist upon it, you 
touched thirty pounds and upwards; and 
what’s more, you bad the money from 
Radciiffe.” 

“ And I tell you, Sir Grey, that 1 
haven’t so much as set eyes on Mr. Rad- 
clitfe since last March.” 

Upon your honour? No — I beg 
pardon, upon your credit ?” 

H 6 
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“ Is there any thing more you want of 
me, gentlemen?” the landlord asked. 

More? I like your assurance, you 
old extortioner! We’ve got nothing out of 
you yet, not even a promise of better treat¬ 
ment hereafter. Do take both the bottles 
of this fiery stuff down stairs with you, and 
convert them into bishop forthwith.” Upon 
this, Mr. Evans made his retreat. The 
bishop, in due time,smoked upon the table; 
and that bowl was dispatched, with several 
others. 

In the jirogress of this evening, many 
subjects were discussed, which we cannot, 
with conunon propriety, lay before our 
readers; and ’tis w’ell for them, after all, 
that we cannot; for one may venture to 
affirm, that more ordinary and disgusting 
ribaldry, more weak, violent, and ill-dis¬ 
posed politics, and more common-place, 
dull, and pitiful impiety, have seldom dis¬ 
graced even a jrarty of bucks and bloo<!s. 

As the club, however, prided themselves 
on their emancipation from all prejudices, 
and as the topic of infidelity was ushere«l 
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in with the crowning bowl of boiled port 
wine—it will surprise nobody (who has 
over had the ill-luck to attend such dis¬ 
cussions) to be informed, that, before they 
broke up—these select sons of spirit, these 
men of enlarged minds, had recourse, in 
prosecution of their unbecoming ridicule, 
to all the nonsense which children are 
cither told in the nursery, or which they 
infallibly hear within the first three weeks 
after they have been placed at their veiy 
first school. What exactly introduced 
these sort of stories, we cannot say: pro¬ 
bably the instances—none of them very 
new—-which our jovial companions were 
retailing from books, or former conversa¬ 
tions, of priest-craft and imposture. 

“ You are all wrong, Morrison,” said 
Mr. Marshall, the gentleman in shining 
new boots, whom we have already noticed. 

“ You’re completely out, ray man. 
Their notion was—a set of asses!-not 
merely that evil spirits preferred this or 
that situation, because they were pos¬ 
sessed of oarticular nower-s • hi!T'> 
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every single individual had both good and 
bad angels belonging to him personally, and 
consequently attendant upon hiui wherever 
he went. Which angels, if he would ven¬ 
ture —” 

“ I know all that,” cried Morrison, 
“ and was coming to it; only you won’t let 
any one speak but yourself.” 

After some rather angry controversy 
as to which of the two was most addicted to 
engrossing tlie conversation, the latter 
proceeded to state what he had been “ com¬ 
ing to:” and repeated the following idle 

gabble as tlie opinion of-we know not 

what sect, either in Wales, or America. 

Let a man,” said he, “ imprint the 
form of a cross revei-sed—with the horizon- 
tal beam downwards—you understand— 
upon his own forehead, with his own blood ; 
then let him do the same on a sheet of fair 
white paper, and likewise write his name at 
full length (all in his own blood, you know 
—mind that), above the inverted cross. 
He must * then fold up the paper in a 
triangular form, and put it under his pillow'. 
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Let him do all this, and, according to their 
legend, his good angel will depart, and his 
evil one appear to him in the course of that 
same night.” 

Pot-valiant as our free-thinkers were 
now becoming, no one can wonder if this 
communication was followed by a shout 
loud and unanimous; which, as the laugh 
died away, concluded with a proposal from 
the baronet that the experiment should be 
made, and made directly. Mr. Marshall, 
however, who seems to have had his own 
reasons for not adventuring upon the trial, 
Imrlesqued the business with all the force 
of humour he was master of; and ileclared, 
supporting the position by many oaths, 
that he would have nothing to do with 
such wretched superstition and absurdity; 
thereby only proving to his companions, 
that, drunk as he was, he had not courage 
to go through with the experiment. On 
the other hand, Mr. Morrison, when urged 
to perform the ceremony himself, admitted 
fairly, that though nobody could possibly 
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hold such folly in greater contempt—yet 
he felt indisposed, be owned, he felt 
averse to trusting his own imagination. 
From childhood (he said,) he had been 
subject to inexplicable horrors in the night¬ 
time; and he did not choose to do any 
thing which might further excite the vaga¬ 
ries of fancy. 

Now it appeared, who was the person 
really and justly entitled to the place of 
honour, to the elbow chair, among these 
sons of pleasure and philosophy. Without 
a moment’s delay. Sir Grey Carmichael 
laid bare his left arm; dashed into his 
flesh a three-pronged steel fork, with the 
resolution and audacity of inebriety; drew 
blood quite enough for his purpose, and 
made every mark that was requisite, in 
immense characters, both upon his own 
forehead and the paper. They then wound 
up the evening with broiled bones, red- 
herrings, and punch; and Sir Grey, wlien 
he went to bed, duly laid the charm 
under his pillow. How soon these bon- 
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vivants, with their skins full of liquor, 
were wrapped in balmy slumbers, one 
may readily conceive. On comparing 
notes next day, it should seem, that every 
one of them believed himself to have been 
dead asleep within three minutes after he 
rolled into bed; and two of the three 
awoke with such a nausea and headache, 
the natural effect of their debauch, that 
it was nearly eleven o’clock before they 
came down to breakfast. 

Whether Sir Grey Carmichael suffered 
in an equal degree,- we have not heard. 
He never complained—that is most cer¬ 
tain ; and he was up, not merely before 
the rest, but very particularly early. 

Between the tavern of which we have 
been speaking and the river, was a foot¬ 
path somewhat more than a hundred and 
fifty yards in length; with a full-grown, 
strong, flourishing hedge on one side, 
and a high stone wall on the other: and 
old Evans, the landlord, could scarcely 
believe his eyes, when on opening his 
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window-shutter between five and six in the 
morning, he saw his guest the baronet 
(utterly contrary to all his usual habits), 
dressed for the day; out of doors; and 
proceeding, with vigorous strides, towards 
the head of this lane, which he shortly 
afterwards entering, Mr. Evans could dis¬ 
cern his progress no further. 

Evans found his head-waiter, wlien he 
went down, breaking up a sugar loaf; 
and mentioned the circumstance to him 
with some surprise: on which the waiter 
stopped for a moment, listened to what 
was said, and went on working without a 
word of, reply. Nor did his wife, the 
partner of his joys and soother of his sor¬ 
rows, enter much into Mr. Evans’s feeling.s 
in this instance: he repeated to her what 
he had seen, as rather a strange occurrence 
—but only succeeded in extorting the 
following answer. 

“ Aye—They will have their whims, 
them gentlefolks; however, for my part. 
I’d rather they ris' early, than wallop’d 
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abed till one’s ready to begin with the 
dinners.” 

Sir Grey returned to the apartment 
where breakfast was laid out, long before 
either of the others made his appearance; 
and was employed in looking out of the 
window with such seeming attention, when 
Mr. Morrison came in—(though it would 
be difficult to say what was going on within 
his view)—that the latter gentleman had 
spoken twice, at the least, before the 
baronet perceived any one else to be in the 
room. At last, the word “ reverie” caught 
his ear. 

“ So I was, by heavens I I was in one, 
faith!” said he, turning round with a 
laugh which made up in noise for what it 
wanted in heartiness: “ how long have you 
been down stairs, Morrison? Has Marshall 
favoured the world yet? I never saw, I 
must say, two fellows more properly 
knocked up by less—I’ll take my oath— 
decidedly less than three pints apiece. What 
miserable milk-sops you are!” 
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“ Three pints! three devils!” cried the 
other, sinking languidly into an old- 
fashioned great chair—“ three gallons, 
more likely; and such a composition too! 
about as suitable to the organization of 
one’s inside, as so much lava drawn red 
hot from the mouth of Mount* Vesuvius. 
Upon my soul. I’m ill-ish ; if one u’as to 
say ‘ very ill,’ greater lies may have been 
told in my time. When I first got out of 

bed, I swear, I thought I should have 
fainted away: if I didn’t expect to cut my 
throat, once for all, in shaving, I’m a 
French Grenadier. Twice running, sir, 
did I thrust my arm through my waistcoat, 
with every single button turned — Stop, 
O hoi I recollect now: stop a minute. 
What became of the bloody cross, &C'. &c.? 
Did you get a sight of ‘ the enemy ?’ What 
kind of a looking chap is he ?” 

Sir Grey faintly smiled; and, after 
pacing the room four or five times—“ Hark 

ye, James,” said he, “ don't you repeat a 
word of this to Marshall, and I’ll tell you 
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a curious thing, I had a very uncommon 
dream—if it was a dream: I had, upon my 
life.” 

“ You are joking,” said Morrison: 
“ zounds! egad though, he doesn’t look 
as if he joked; and ’tis not improbable, 
but that the inflamed state of the blood— 
No, nonsense: are you serious ?” 

“ Inflamed state of the blood, hey ? 
Aye, the very same idea occurred to me,” 
replied Sir Grey: “ the effect of all that 
hot wine might be, to light up a fever, and 
make one delirious ; for, as to its being an 
ordinary dream—I’ll be shot if it was ; 
any more than I am dreaming now. Morri¬ 
son! do you consider me to have much 
siiperetition about me ?” 

“ As little as most folks:—a devilish 
(leal less than I have myself,” he added 
in a lower tone, turning his head away at 
the same time, 

“ Well then, listen to me, ray good 
fellow,” resumed the baronet. “ I feel so 
doubtful whether something very extra- 
3 
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ordinary has, or has not, happen’d to me— 
that, as surely as I shall eat iny breakfast 
this morning—I am resolved to go to bed 
sober, aye, perfectly sober, to-night; and 
to try the effect of this confounded strange, 
wild, out-o’-the-way charm, once again— 
which {if nothing comes of it,) will be suf¬ 
ficient.” 

“ Are you ? by-.” 

“ Hold your tonguecried Sir Gi-ey— 
“ here comes Marshall. Take no notice of 
what I have been saying.” Mr. Marshall 
entered the room with the accustomed roar 
of laughter which was apt to serve these 
choice spirits instead of genuine fun and 
wit, whenever they found themselves below 
their usual pitch. 

“ May all the disorders that ever an¬ 
noyed mankind, personal, hereditary, and 
contagious,” cried he, “ seize on the cookers- 
up of English Port-wine in general. May 
the sauce-pans employed in boiling it, uni¬ 
versally rot and perish; with all roasted 
lemons—and those, most peculiarly, which 

4 
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are stuck full of cloves. How’s your head, 
to-day, Jemmy Morrison, Esquire? Ah, 
Sir Grey—you have beat us hollow, I hear. 
Sam the waiter tells me—what a thorough 
grain’d impudent dog that is, by the way— 
that you could put us two under the table 
at any time, and be up before sun-rise 
yourself, just, as if you’d' supp’d upon toast 
and water and artichokes. Give us your 
hand, rny little necromancer—my little 
fiend-raiser—and do tell us what was pro¬ 
duced by the bloody manuscript. Is your 
arm sore, this morning ? I say—that fa¬ 
mous feat proves one thing, however: dash 
me—you wouldn’t have been so forward to 
shed your own blood, without the aid of 
BisiiopI you had no dreams then, after 
all ?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied the Baro¬ 
net, who, during the precediqg fit of chat¬ 
tering, seemed to have considered how he 
should parry all these questions. “ I beg 
your pardon, there: I dreamt—but can 
you keep a secret ?” 
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“ Can I ? ha, ha, ha, can I not ? I’m 
confidant, I tell you, to some of'the best 
fellows about town; so let’s have your 
secret without longer preface. Just touch 
the bell though, first; the water’s as cold as 
if it had been brought out of the Thames this 
moment.” When the waiter had gone out 
with tlie urn, Sir Gfi'ey Carmichael resume.d 
—“ Why, I dreamt, you must know, that 
three grisly-looking women, whom you may 
have read of at school, call’d the Furies— 
stood by my bed-side. Tliey each made 
me a low curtsey; and the younger of the 
three, whose name, if I rightly remember, 
is Tisi phone, thus address’d me 

“ We are given to understand, sir, tlmt 
you have the habit of keeping bad com¬ 
pany.” 

“ Now, as of all conceivable charges, 
that happen’d to be the one, against which, 
I always expected to feel least difficulty in 
justifying myself—I had eagerly begun to 
i*eply—when one of the elder sisters stopp’d 
me, by a slap on the mouth; and a pretty 
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sharp slap too, I can tell you.” Mock us 
with no lies or prevarications,” said she, in 
a voice which made my flesh creep;” 
“ Hast thou not been wasting this very last 
evening, in the society of one M^kall, or 
Marshall —a wretch, alike destitute of wit, 
merit, and talents ?”—“ What think you of 
that, Ned ? there was a home-thrust: there 
was a clincher, at the outset! the thing, 
you see, had never been' put to me, all at 
once, in that strong light, before. How¬ 
ever, while she was talking—a most dis¬ 
sonant and horrible yell, from another 
quarter, resounded in my ears ; and, with 
the inconsistency belonging to all dreams, 
I fancied myself on the banks of the river 
Phlegethon, which, somehow or other, ex¬ 
tremely resembled the open sewer that runs 
beneath the paling of this garden, so on, 
through Toros’s tan yard, and so on, to the 
Thames.” 

“ My dear fellow, what have we per¬ 
petrated, to deserve all this ?" cried Mar¬ 
shall : “ you be bang’d; with your dreams. 

VOL. I. I 
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Inferaally dull indeed—^you, and the furies! 
By jove, though, I must contrive to get 
rid of this dizzy head-ache.” 

" Well, my merry-men all in green; 
and what’s to be done to-day ?” said Mor¬ 
rison. 

For two hours and upwards, after that 
question, nothing was done: they sat on, 
listlessly; sometimes attempting to raise a 
laugh at each other’s expense; sometimes 
talking all three together ; and sometimes 
picking their teeth, or touching up their 
cravats at the glass, in total silence. At 
last it was announced that the tide would 
serve;. and they ordered the waterman, 
usually employed by them, to hold himself 
in readiness. 

These young men went down to their 
boat, by the narrow walk between a stone 
wall and a high hedge, which has already 
been noticed: and Sir Grey Carmichael 
appearing to loiter—^was reproved for so 
doing, by Mr. Morrison. 

“ Do we call this lane,” said the baro- 
2 
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net, “ by its proper name ? I mean, do all 
the nursery-garden people, soap-boilers, and 
ale-house keepers who live hereabouts, call 
it Friar Robert’s Walk, as well as our¬ 
selves ?” 

" The deuce a bit,” replied Morrison; 
“ all that is a fancy of Redcliffe’s, and 
nothing else in the world: he has got some 
whims in his head, I think;—1 never much 

listen’d to them, h^ven knows-about a 

monastery which formerly stood here; and 
which, he says, this house made a part of. 
So he invented the name, and the club seem 
to have adopted it. You understhira Red- 
cliife, and his ways: he wanted us tp call 
each other. Friar this—and brother that— 
and father t’other—and so on; but it 
wouldn’t do-: besides, such waggery is none 
of the neiVest.” 

They had now reached the boat, of 
which they took possession forthwith. 

Not much was said as they went up the 
river: Mr. Marshall, indeed, told a story; 
and Morrison laughed at it—full as heartily, 

i 2 
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according to the avowed opinion of Sir Grey 
Carmichael—as it deserved. 

The baronet then gave up the rudder to 
one of his companions, and leaned back in 
the boat, with his eyes half shut; indulging 
his thoughts, free from restraint, and flat- 
terirfg himself that he w^ not remarked by 
either of the others. 

But Mr. Morrison happened to labour 
under some of the awkwardest defects, for 
a dasher, an espritfort, and an atheist, that 
one can imagine; being timid by nature, 
credulous by narrow-mindedness, and, to 
speak truly, superstitious in the extreme. 
What Sir Grey had told him, therefore, 
before Marshall came down to breakfast, 
had, ever since, laid a strong hold upon his 
imagination. He felt not quite comfort¬ 
able; and although a certain fascination 
(which many will perfectly comprehend), 
attended his anxiety—he. wm, occasionally, 
inclined to hope, tlrnt Carmichael had been 
amusing himself, by imposing on him: 
though, at the same time, he could not but 
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recollect, that, when ^e design was to get 
rid of the subject, beyond all question— 
the baronet had taken a very different tone, 
a tone of banter namely, with their mutual 
friend. 

In this disposition, Mr. Morrison watched 
Sir Grey closely, all through the day; and 
with the natural acutOTCss, or rather inge¬ 
nuity of a mind pre-occupied by a particu¬ 
lar idea—he thought he could‘adduce, from 
every word uttered by him, and yet more, 
from his frequent silence andyabstraction of 
mind, a decided confirmation of his having 
spoken theltruth (as far as he went)„in the 
morning. 

After a little while. Sir Grey began to 
suspect, probably, that he was the object of 
the other’s regards, or to fear that he might 
become so: for he roused himself to talk; 
and took part in a political dispute, of which 
Mr. Marshall bore the principal share, and 
upon which he had been dilating for some 
time, aided rather than not by occasional 
contradiction from Mr. Morrison. “ Such 
I 3 
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a feeling,” said Mtyrshall, “ I cannot call 
a truly British one.” 

“ Why so ? The genius of our consti¬ 
tution is monarchical, surely,” cried Mor¬ 
rison .- 

No. The form is, but the genius is 
not. The genius of our .constitution leans 
to the democratical part of it.” 

“ What do you mean by its genius ?” said 
Sir Grey. “*To be sure, I shall also have 
you against me,” returned Marshall; “ be¬ 
cause you enjoy a rag of hereditary rank: 
but I’m not usied to be mealy-mouthed; 
and I c<mfess myself, in principj^, a repub¬ 
lican—a democrat, if you think fit to call 
me so. My belief is, that the only uptight 
men in the country are those who go by the 
name of the mob.” 

“ Bravo! That’s fair,” said Carmichael; 
“ I always like a man* to run his full career 
at the outset. You think, then, that a 
good education has a tendency to make 
people dishonest r” 

** As to what’s generally called so—I’ve 
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no doubt but it has. The fictitious habits 
of the higher orders are the source of all the 
corruption and falsehood in the nation. 
Natural probity is the result of natural man¬ 
ners ; and I hold, therefore, that the poor, 
who are brought up in the state nearest to 
nature, have the best chance of being the 
most worthy men.” 

“Certainly: and the best bred men,” 
added Sir Grey. 

“ Aye,” cried the other, “ and the best 
bred, too; if by good breeding, you mean 
real benevolence; and not bowing, slaver¬ 
ing, and twisting your body into ridiculous 
attitudes.” 

“ Please to sit a little more o’ t’other 
side the boat, sir,” said the waterman, who 
had just succeeded in pulling over to the 
Middlesex side of the water; and who, in 
endeavouring to keep near the shore, was 
obliged to pass an empty coal barge; on 
board of which were six or seven ragged 
lads, of all ages, seemingly, firom twelve to 
five-and-twenty. As our gay companions 
I 4 
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went by—either something ludicrous in 
their appearance, or something that had 
previously been said, in the barge, or mere 
wanton insolence—produced from these boys 
a loud shout of laughter. 

" I enjoy that, now,” cried Marshall: 
“ well said, my lads—my honest fellows ! 
That style of fun is so thoroughly English! 
dash me, but I’d take the word of either of 
you, at any time, and upon any occasion, 
rather than the oath of the firat duke in the 
land—•” Before bad done speaking, an 
oyster shell, skimmed from the barge, 
dipped in the water close by their boat, and 
made, what is called, a duck and drake 
over it; while, in less than two seconds 
afterwards, the body of a battered tin ket¬ 
tle, bereaved of the spout, and dirty as the 
back of any chimney in Westminster— 
descended from a considerable elevation, 
upon the shoulder of the republican; be¬ 
daubing all his nedkcloth, as well as coat, 
and bruising the upper part of his arm so 
that the mark could be both seen and felt 
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for upwards of forty hours. He started up, 
with tremendous imprecations. “ Run us 
aboard of them, Stephens,” cried he to the 
waterman: “ If the rest will stand by me 
—I’ll undertake to work those rascals, as 
they never were work’d yet: I’ll break 

their bones, by-, every mother’s son 

of’em.” 

“ No such thing,” said Morrison, “ pull 
away, Stephens, on the contrary, as hard as 
you canpull out of their reach. The 
devil! I have given up boxing for many a 
year.” 

“ And I,” said the baronet, laughing 
most heartily, “ commend them rather than 
otherwise. That style of fun is so thoroughly 
KngHsh.” 

Mr. Marshall turned about quickly; 
and with a very speculiar expression of face, 
stared ai Sir Grey for a full balf minute: 
but not perceiving, during that time, any 
alteration in the countenance of the other, 
from the smile of ridicule accompanied by 
the most perfect composure, with whidi' he 
I 5 
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had made his remark—the Sieui- Marshall 
again averted his eyes; and looking nearly 
iis black as the kettle that had discomposed 
him—sat, mute and ^Iky; till a refreshing 
dinner bad, in some degree, restored his 
temper. Though we never heard of the 
discussion about the form of government 
liest siyted to secure the real welfare of 
mankind, having been afterwards resumed.. 

They dined at a house, we were about 
to say, in Isleworth; but* that was not 
strictly the fact; they dined at a house far 
too well known, to require any description 
here, situated between Isleworth and Twick¬ 
enham. 

In the evening—a delicious evening it 
was—our men of pleasure crossed the water; 
and walked in some nwadows a little to the 
.southward of Riobmond, near one of the 
few mansions remaining, the grounds at¬ 
tached to which are laiii'mit in the formal, 
but grand and venerdble fashion, of the 
.sixteenth, or early part ei the seventeenth 
cen^ries. Here some slight difference 
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arose amo.ngst the worthy individuals of our 
company. 

Messieurs Marshall and Morrison, it 
seems, had ah acqumntance—a Major some¬ 
body or other—who resided at the termi¬ 
nation of a gloomy lane, between two 
hamlets hereabout; in a cottage, built, and 
fitted up, according to the most approved 
modern manner, with towers, embrasures. 
Gothic porch, and painted, windows. This 
friend of theirs was represented by Mr. 
Marshall, to be a sad dog—only nobody’s 
enemy but his own, and of matchless spirit 
and pleasantry: nothing, therefore, would 
suffice, but they must beat up his quartei’s, 
and introduce the baronet. 

'I'o this part of the plan, however. Sir 
Grey Carmichael objected, in terms the 
most peremptory. Although perhaps, in 
few points a more really respectable charac¬ 
ter, he had seen a great deal more (tf good 
society than the other two; and, judging 
of their intimate acquaintances by them¬ 
selves, he naturally presumed that tH^y 

I 6 
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would be* persons whose low, boisterous, 
and profligate manners, were not likely to 
be redeemed by any single quality capable 
of making them endurable. 

He, therefore, refused flatly to go; and 
the others, as pertinaciously refusing to 
give up their'project-—the party separated 
for a while; and Sir Grey was left to a 
solitary stroll upon the bank of the river, in 
a meadow not even approached, at that 
moment, by any other human being. 

Indeed, he appeared to feel the loneliness 
of his situation; and to take advantage 
thereof, by indulging in a soliloquy, which 
be would not have ventured upon, unques¬ 
tionably, had he conceived the possibility 
of being overheard. 

“ Could I have believ’d,” said he, “ when 
I first came up to London, that I was des¬ 
tin’d for nothing better than to be the lead¬ 
ing fool amongst such a, crew of fools and 
blackguards as these ? I should be glad to 
know, what can possibly be got by it 
towards advancing any one object of mine, 
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in life—and what is to be the end of it all • 
Curse me, if I don’t fancy 1 should have 
been a happier man, if I had gone on vege¬ 
tating, at Cardicombe, with my old mother 
and sisters:—quintessence of all stupidity 
as I thought, (and do still think, for that 
matter,) both the place, and society. I 
have my doubts, too, at times—I don’t 
know—confound it—there’s an easy line to 
be diawn between the being an absolute 
puritan, and the scoffing', unnecessarily, at 
what so many agree to hold in reverence.— 
Not that one’s qfraid, about another world, 
and all that; whew! no: nor is my undeN 
standing to be govern’d by old women 
either in cassocks or petticoats:—but the 
length to which these silly fellows go, is 
not—eh—is not good taste.” 

That last sentence he repeated, and 
dwelt upon, while he was pondering on a 
subject, which, in spite of himself, had 
harassed his mind through the whole day. 

“ By all that’s strange,” he continued, 
“ what happen’d to me last night, is the 
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most unaccountable thing--Could there 

be any trick, I wonder ? I should like to 
catch either of them playing me such a one! 
But no: the supposition is inadmissible. 
It might indeed he fancy—people would 
say: though I should answer (who must 
know most about the matter), that it cer¬ 
tainly was no such thing. I KNOW, if 
was not fancy; and there’s an end on’t. 
May I be cut'Short of thirty years of plea¬ 
sure and enjoyment, and perish by the 
worst of deaths; if 1 do not make a further 
discovery, one way or other, this night. 
Why did I give any hints to that poor 
inferior creature, Morrison! He will be tor¬ 
menting me with future questions; and 
one can never think of making a friend of 
him. I wish Reddiffe was here: ’twas 
solely for the sake of his company, that 1 
ever belong'd to this fantastical club; and 
now he seldom comes near us: he’s a man 
of some sense, and a gentleman besides : 

1 should have satisfaction in talking this 
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liusiness over with him—should like it par¬ 
ticularly.” 

He was here disturbed by symptoms of 
his companions’ return, whose voices were 
plainly to be heard long before they them¬ 
selves were to be seen. 

It turned out, that they had overtaken 
their friend the Major s servant; and leanit 
from bim> that all trouble in proceeding to 
the cottage would be lost—as his master 
bad been in town fora week past. 

On this information; they wheeled to 
the right-about; and had met, (it seemed,) 
as they trudged back again,—in one of 
those walks between rows of lofty limes 
peculiar to that part ,of the country—a pair 
of young ladies, whose personal attractions 
appeared to have made tteififodigious impres¬ 
sion upon them; and about whom, they 
raved, till Sir Grey Carmichael, glad to 
disguise the d^ection of spirits under which 
he then laboured, and which he felt to be 
on the increase—took up the subject; ridi¬ 
culed their admiration; and expressed such 
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incredulity, that, at length, a vrager was 
proposed. 

They were all to go back to the lime 
walk, and to trust in Sir Grey’s word of 
honour that he would tell the truth; he 
having offered to lay four half-crowns to 
one, that, within the last three weeks, he 
had met with three girls, all more to be ’ 
admired, than any whom Marshall and 
the other could point out to him. How 
the bet was decided, is of little or no con¬ 
sequence to the present story: it did fall out, 
however, that the baronet lost his wager: 
he, freely allowing, that not only three 
months, but three years, and much more, 
had elapsed, since he had seen, figuie and 
face together, two such entirely lovely 
young women. Our sufficiently forward 
friends would have been well pleased, pro¬ 
bably, to have excited some of their atten¬ 
tion ; but the only notice extended to them 
did not prove particularly flattering. 

When they first passed by, the 
taller of the females was conversing. 
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vvith the most delightful and captivating 
animation; while the other seemed to be 
so completely occupied,, in listening, that 
the trio were no more attended to, than if 
they had been so many sheep: and when, 
on a second approach, the young ladies 
could not but perceive them; the elder of 
the two, audibly observed, that it was 
getting late; and they both, instantly, 
quitted the avenue. 

Getting late, it certainly was. Scarcely a 
third part of the glowing audiua^ificentorb 
of the setting sun had been visible above the 
horizon, when our heroes left the meadows 
by the water-side, in order to settle their 
wager; and before they took boat again, 
the gloom of evening had made encroach¬ 
ments rapid and effective, even upon the 
splendid hues of the western sky. So that, 
by the time th|y^ re-landed at the stairs, 
near that delectable hous« of entertain¬ 
ment, the Golden Crape—it had been 
totally dark for an hour and a half, at the 
very least. 
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Mr. Edward Marshall, not having al¬ 
together recovered his serenity of disposi¬ 
tion since the adventure of the lower 
orders and the kettle $ remained, for a while, 
behind the others, wrangling with the 
watermen; and, as his companions pro¬ 
ceeded, Mr. Morrisdn remarked, that Sir 
G.T^armichael iiad chosen the longest way 
round, towards their tavern. 

" Much it signifies, to be sure, which 
way we take,” replied Sir Grey. 

" After people have been on their legs 
so many hours as we have,” said the other, 
“ more especially w^lule we were dawdling 
about in those eternal vistas and meadows 
opposite to the island there—it makes a 
good deal of difference^ in my opinion, 
whether one goes home smack through the 
middle, or round (wo thirds of the circum¬ 
ference of a circle. What ails you, that 
you can’t go by the jolly old.Friar’s Walk ? 
Yoi X^eem’d disinclined to leave that place 
in ^ Nmorningf-*— 

‘^On with you then—as you please,” 
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retai ned the baronet, walking straight up 
the lane in question, but taking care to 
keep the lead himself; and making such 
prodigious haste to get foiward, that Mr. 
Morrison could scarcely keep up with him. 

“ Don’t hurry so,” cried Morrison. 
“ Hark you, Carmichael; hark you. Sir 
Grey; I wish to speak v^ith you—I do, 
upon my soul. Mai*shair8 ever so far 
behind; and I want you to tell me a little 
more about what we were talking of, just 
as he came——plague seize your long legs; 
I cannot keep on at that pace,” He began 
to run; and, for a moment, overtook the 
other. 

" Did you seriously mean—:—? Do 
you hear, Carmichael? Do you bear me ? 

Were you in earnest, when you said- 

Oh, nonsense! What’s tbe fun of posting 
on at this rate}” But Sir Grey had now 
cleared the lane; and, as the master and 
mistress of the house, with several, more 
persons, were standing at the. tf vera>door 
—and as the illustrious Inward Marshall 
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joined them before they assembled in the 
sitting room—Mr. Morrison v/as fain to 
wave the gratification of his curiosity: a 
feeling, which the deportment of the baro¬ 
net during the day, had raised to a pretty 
high pitch ; and which, his conduct since 
night-fall, had Inflamed to a very uneasy 
one. 

Mr. Marshall began to talk about a 
substantial supper, to be succeeded by an¬ 
other drinking botit'; “Evanff, the landlord, 
suggested no difficulties; Morrison also was 
favourable; bbt Carmichael gave a decided 
negative tb the proposal. 

“ Then, since we are not to eat or 
drink,” said Mr. Marshall, “ if you think 
to catch me sitting up here a minute longer, 
you are much mistaken.” So saying, he 
took his candle and departed. 

The baronet liheud^ laid his. hand 
upon a flat caBdle#ck. ‘^Btop, for one mo¬ 
ment, Carmichael|’,cried Mr. Morrison in a 
low voice—nearly a whisper—intended to 
be vfiy impressive: “ were you serious, this 
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morning, when you assured me, that you 
would, once more, try- 

“ Good night,” replied Sir Grey; and 
was out of the room, before the other could 
stop him. 

Sir Grey gained his chamber; put down 
the light; bolted the door; and looked 
round the room in every direction—behind 
the window s '•tjains, within the closet, 

's 

under the bed} every where: after 

which, he stood 1 five minutes 

deep in thought; ’tin— ^*%erl round his 
head suddenly, as if he had heard some¬ 
body behind him. 

He then produced pen and paper; and, 
with a look of desperation and defiance, 
drew blood from his own person; made 
the requisite marks on bis forehead and on 
the paper; placed the charm, properly, 
under his pillow—and got into bed. 

There was a river-carrier, whose boat 
went regularly from Teddington to London 
and back again, during each day — or 
rather, during each successive twelve 
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hours; for the state of the tide frequently 
compelled him to borrow a portion of the 
night: and it was known that this man 
would be forced to set out from town so 
extremely early, on the morning which, in 
the course of our narrative, we have just 
arrived at—that, according to the calcula¬ 
tion of mine host Evans, he might be ex¬ 
pected to pass the stairs below the Golden 
Crane, by half-past five o’clock. 

Accordingly, the landlord was abroad 
before that time: not for the mere pleasure 
of seeing the water-carrier’s boat go by; 
but because a considerable part of his 
cargo, that day, had been destined to in¬ 
crease the attractions of “ the Crane.” 

Mr. Evans, when he first came down, 
tried the key of the main outer door of 
his house; and, for some moments, tried 
it in vain: but, if he was sui’prised that the 
bolt did not fall back so readily as usual; 
he was still more surprised at discovering 
the cause of the failure. Somebody, it 
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appeared, had been before-hand with him, 
and had unlocked the door already. 

Old Evans paused; he feared he had 
been robbed: but as (if such were the case), 
tlie thief had certainly got clear off, by 
this time; he withstood his inclination to 
disturb the repose of his guests, as well 
as that of every body else in the house, by 
making such an uproar as bad seldom been 
lieard—and quietly pursued bis way to¬ 
wards the water-side, down the alley called 
Friar Robert’s Walk. 

He had nearly reached the middle of 
the lane, when he heard a footstep; and, 
on casting his eyes upwards—beheld— 
though he could hardly believe'those eyes 
—Sir Grey Carmichael before him, and 
advancing towards bim. . 

Sir Grey, when be saw the other, seemed 
doubtful .wfaether he should approach or 
not. 

“ Can this be possible, sir ?” said Evans, 
“ I’m a’most inclined to doubt my senses. 
You were here yesterday, too; and neait. 
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about as early as it is now; for I see you, 
in this quarter myself.” 

" What do you call yourself,” said Sit- 
Grey; and tyhy is it necessary that you 
should meet me herb —of all places?” 

Evans surveyed Wm with attention and 
wonder. " When you have stared at me long- 
enough,” continued Carmichael, “ I sup¬ 
pose, you will say—what what—you 

have to say.” 

" I doubt, if you’re quite well, Sir 
Grey— 

“ May be not.” 

“ Were you ever in habits, sir, of walk¬ 
ing in your sleep?’ 

" I shaH discover it yet,” cried Car¬ 
michael, with unexpected vehemence. “ I 
will see the end of it—happen what may.” 

" Don’t you recollect me, sir?” said the 
landlord. 

Sir Grey now drew himself up, like one 
whose observation is suddenly arrested; and 
he passed his hand, twice or thrice, across 
his eyes. 
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“ I think I do,” he replied. “ Yes, 
yes, you are Evans;—to be sure you are. 
Were you not inquiring about my health ? 
Faith, I scarce know what answer to give 
you. I was ill in the night -— I do believe.” 

Shouldn’t you be better in doors, 

sir?” 

“ No, sir. I’m best where I am.” 

“ You’re not offended, I hope. Sir Grey. 
1 was just going down to the river to look 
after Phillips’s boat: and I thought—being 
afeard you were not right well, sir; that 
if you was just to step down there along 
with me, you see; why perhaps we might 
go back again to the house—^you see— to¬ 
gether, afterwards.” 

“ And does it not occur to you, Mr. 
Evans, that I may, possibly, amuse my¬ 
self as well, by taking a walk for my own 
pleasure, as by going to see—either your 
brandy and stuff landed, all among the 
rabble, at the—what-d’ye-ca^-’em stairs ; 
or, by returning to that ill-ventilated old 
room at your house, foV a matter of three 

VOL. I. K 
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liours, before any of the other gentlemen 
will be stirring?” 

Mr. Evans bowed gmvely; and with a 
face expressive of high astonishment, not 
to add, & considerable share of perplexity 
and concern, went on about his business: 
while the young baronet employed himself, 
somehow or other, till after nine o’clock: 
in what manner, it is beyond us to say— 
excepting, that he did not remain long in 
the Friar’s Walk: for he was not there, 
most assuredly, when Evans returned, by 
that way, with his goods. 

Mr. Morrison, we may remember, had 

» 

given a peculiar degree of weight to certain 
circumstances, all the day before; and bad 
embraced (whether justly, or not) an 
opinion, that the mind of Sir Grey Car¬ 
michael was disturbed, notwithstanding all 
his endeavours to be lively, and to keep 
up his accustomed character. But the 
conclusion suggested at that time, as much, 
probably, by Morrison’s imagination, as by 
any reasonable inference which he had a 
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figlit to have di-awn— was now forced appn 
the observation, not only of that individual, 
but of bis friend Mr. Marshall likewise. 

Sir Grey could not control his feelings: 
he strove, indeed, to do it; but so manifest 
was the effort, that it only served to render 
the cloud upon his spirits, more constantly 
perceptible:, at length, he seemed abso¬ 
lutely to sink down in despair, and allow 
free scope to the impressions which dis¬ 
tressed him. At one moment, he would 
sit in stern abstraction of thought, without 
speaking a w’ord to any body; and in the 
next, he grew querulous, restless, and ir¬ 
ritable. 

A cold northerly wind prevailed through¬ 
out that day—paiticularly cold, for the 
time of year; all idea of the water, there¬ 
fore, was given up: and afte^ each had sug¬ 
gested various schemes of amusement, to 
whicli the other only appeaii^ to attend, 
for the purpose of objeetionr-the Messieurs 
Marshall and Morrison found themselves 
lounging on in their general room, at four 
K 2 
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in the afternoon; without having done any 
one thing upon the face of the earth. 

“ I hate these raw summer days,” ob¬ 
served Morrison, one never knows whether 
to light a fire or not.” • 

“ Confoudedly disagreeable, I admit,” 
said his companion; " and I don’t say, but 
my remark might be extended to our ex¬ 
pedition here, altogether: I am not one of 
those who can fancy myself pleased, merely 
because I’ve come out of London to join ‘a 
party at a devilish bad, stupid kind of inn,, 
on the look-out for amusement.” 

“ Nor I, by. Jove,” cried Morrison. 

The fact is, that when any of us have 
met, at this place;—every one should do his 
utmost.” 

“ No doubt, he should,” replied the 
other. “ Now I’ll let you into one of iny. 
notions. That fellow Carmichael, sir, has 
been spoilt by our club—hang me, if he 
hasn’t.^ He gives himself airs; he assumes 
a tone of superiority; and just follows his 
own humobc^ I«t who will be in company. 
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Look at him to-day, for iastance! What 
the plague has possessed him all this 
morning! Did you ever see such a sulky 
hound ?” 

“ I have a pretty strong suspicion,” said 
Mr. Morrison, rising from his chair, and 
speaking, as if he whispered into his friend’s 
ear, though nobody else was in the room, 
that I could furnish a hint or two, which 
might tend to explain his tantarums." 

Marshall stared inquisitively. 

“ You remember,” continued Mr. Morri¬ 
son, “ the bloody cross, and all that busi¬ 
ness—the charm, you know, which he was 
to put under his pillow.’’ 

" The bloody—what ? Ah, yes;—the 
fun of the'' night before last: but you do 

not mean to say-you can’t mean to 

say-even you — though I know you, 

Morrison; I know your heW to be,as full 
of old women’s stories, as that of any boor 
in Germany- 

“ Upon ray life and honour,” said Mr. 

K 3 
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Morrison, “ I as much believe Carmichael’s 
odd behaviour to have been caused, in some 
way or other, by what I mentioned to 
you—as that I see you now before me.” 

Mr. Marshall here, burst out into 
an overpowering horse-laugh ; which, how¬ 
ever, sunk very considerably in tone, on 
the entrance of Sir Grey Carmichael, look¬ 
ing so much out of sorts, that nobody 
ventured to prolong the conversation; nor 
did any thing more pass between them 
which could be called conversation; ’till 
they bad all dined, and swallowed above a 
quart of wine apiece: for, this evening, 
the baronet appeared to be as little disposed 
to shun the bottle, as the others—if there 
was any difference, rather less. 

“ ’Tis raitaculous to me,” said Morri¬ 
son, “ that old Sir Hugh"—(as they some¬ 
times,called the landlord of the house)— 
“ should not lig^it upon better Port now 
and then—if *twas merely by accident.” 

** Prithee, don’t. Do not let us have 
that eternal strain, this evening too,” re- 
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replied Sir Grey Carmichael. " I doubt 
much, Mr. Morrison, whether some of the 
members of our club would be so forward 
to complain of this wine, any where else.” 

“ I should hope. Sir Grey,” said Morri¬ 
son, “ that I know good wine from bad, as 
well as yourjself.” 

“ Better, I detre say,” he replied, with 
a smile of contempt. 

“ Now, acco^ing to my idea, that’s 
confounded arrogance,” said Mr. Marshall, 
not however, in a loud voice at all; nor is 
it clear that he was overheard. 

“The truth is, Carmichael,” observed 
Morrison; “ you have not been yourself, 
for these two days; you have no equal, 
when you’re in tC^—and I tell you so, to 
your face,. But surely, when people meet, 
on a party of pleasure like this—every man 
ought to do his best ; and to force himself 
into spirits—wMch be easily may.” 

“ Generally spealring, I believe he may,” 
returned the baronet, v “ If I said any 
K 4 
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thing harsh to yoh, Morrison, I am sorry, 
really.” 

“ No, not at all; don’t suppose it,” re¬ 
plied the other. 

“ No more sneers, then, and no more 
apologies,” cried Mr. Marshall. Joviality’s 
the word for to-night, my choice ones!”— 
C Singing.) 

“ At the hunter's return, when Gay Bac¬ 
chus he —” 

“ What’s next, Sir Grey? I say—we’ll have 
done with all raw-head and bloody-bones’ 
experiments: we’ll have nothing more to do 
with spells, conjurations, and epistles to 
Satan, tucked under our bolstens: we won’t 
terrify ourselves, to-night, with tales that 
would be laughed to acorn by half the chil¬ 
dren in Londonr 

“ Great, as your .vulgar assurance is, 
sir,” said Carmichael,-' changing colour, 
an(f speaking thick with passion; “it can 
hardly lead you into the presumption of 
supposing that you may make me your 
butt.” 
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“ Neither iRtist you, master Baik)net, 
take the crotchet into your head—that you 
are to brow-beat me.” 

“ I have no desire to quarrel,” rejoined 
Sir Grey; but what you 'said, was in¬ 
tended to be offensive; and was offensive. 
Let it not Be repeated.” 

“ I shall say the same again, if I think 
proper; either here, or in any other place.” 

“ To repeat it here, sir, will be quite 
sufficient,” cried Carmichael, getting up 
from the table, and moving round towards 
him. 

“ The man is distracted, to be sure,” 
said Mr. Morrison, who now rose also, in 
order to interpose. 

“ I shall take another time, to talk 
this affair over,” observed Mr. Maishall. 

“ Not you,” said Carmichael;you will 
never do your part: though I might be 
willing to let you appear as a gentleman, 
for once.” With those words, he left the 
room; to which he did not return all 
through the evening. 

K 5 
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There seems to be no necessity for 
fonowing up the dialogue which ensued 
upon his departure; Marshall raged and 
blustered, and the other talked mysteri¬ 
ously, as long as Carmichael formed the 
substance of their thscouree; after that, we 
are not aware what became of them, or 
whether they had any discourse at all. 
They were, certainly, op late, however, 
dull as they might have found each other— 
and Morrison, the latest: as he remmned 
below, Isp: a long time after the other 
gentleman had betaken himself to his 
slumtiecs. 

Mr. Mhrrison had not been left alone 
in the sitting room^ many minutes, before 
the consideration of SiniGrey Carmichael’s 
unaccountable freaks^ bis state of gloom, 
and Iiis sallies passion, returned to his 
mind, with all interest and 

awe which he had felt .upon that subject. 

WhUe ' be reflected on the increased 
dej^tk^ with which that day, and the 
pi^cedtng night, appear^ to have affected 
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his fi‘iend~the hours either passed Uke 
minutes, or, unknown to himself, he 
dropped asleep; foe; when he looked .at 
his watch, at was, nearly down^; and pointed 
to the half hour after two. 

He felt an uncontrollable desire to 
ascertain whether jparmichael had renewed 
the very foolish experiment which Mr. 
Morrison suspected—and, as we have seen 
—-rightly suspected him to hi^ve persevered 
in, for the two preceding nights: and so 
intense did that desire become, that he 
more than half determined to look into 
the baronet’s room; take the chance of his 
being asleep; and discover, whether, that 
night also, he had gone throngh all the 
profanely silly operations of the charm. 
Although be full Well/knew, that if Sir 
(irey should happen not to be: ^leep, his 
anger might be productive of no slight in¬ 
conveniences. 

Morrison hesitated: 'he first left the 
room with a candle; then, fearing lest the 
introduction of a fi'esh light, should disturb 

K 6 
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the other-*-Jtie determined to reconnoitre, 
without one: not being, by any means, 
certain, all this time, whether Sir Grey 
slept with a light in his room, or not—but 
hoping that he* 1410 . 

He stole up stall's, therefore, in total 
darhness; and having stopped at the right 
bed-room door—he thought he heard some 
talking within. 

Mr. Morrison trembled from hand to 
foot, as be stood, catching at every 
sound; but be did not continue to stand 
there long; for he now, not only heard the 
voice of his friend the bairmet, speaking in 
a very unusual tone—(a tone, which gave 
Morrison the impression of his being, at 
that mtiment, under the endurance of 
great distress)—but he was likewise, soon 
convinced, that Sir Grey had got out of 
bed; and that he, and perhaps somebody 
else, were actually walking about the 
chamber. But whoever, and whatever 
these persons weiTs, they seemed to be ap¬ 
proaching the di^; a movement which 
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caused the listener’s instant and precipitate 
retreat. 

Mr. Morrison regained hiscandle, which 
be had left on the landing-place; and 
■ made the best of his way to his own room, 
quite at another part of the bouse. He 
got to bed forthwith; that was easy enough; 
but, to get to sleep, after this adventure— 
he did not find altogether so practicable. 

sHe was, what is commoniy called, 
flurried; and rendered so nervous, that 
a fluttering partial flame in his grate, pro¬ 
duced by two or three live coals which had 
not been raked out—annoyed him ex¬ 
cessively, and completely destroyed his 
rest. 

He thought of Sir Grey C^'michael, 
with a shudder. He reflected, with no 
perfect complacency, npon- the part taken 
by himself, in the conversation which had 
been the original cause, apparently, of all 
his eccentricities, and disturbance of mind: 
and he fancied, every now and tbenj that he 
saw Carmichael come softly into the room. 
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light-beaded, and walking in his sleep. Then, 
he would pull the bed-clothes over his own 
face; but growing aneas3r, in that situation, 
he was forced, once more, to raise his head: 
and while congf&tulating himself, at last, 
on the complete extinction of the fire—again 
shot up the Kttle tormenting flame, and 
renewed all his disquiet. Whether be got 
any sleep whatever, seems doubtful.; cer¬ 
tain it is, that be did not get much. 

Before Mr. Mortison was dressed, next 
morning, Evans, the landlord, came into 
his room; and with considerable freedom, 
not only of manlier, but expression, re¬ 
monstrated udth him upon the late hours 
which he had kept: particularly observing, 
on bis having continued to run all about 
the house, up stairs and down stairs, to 
the alarm of the family, after every one else 
had been in bed for hours. He then ex¬ 
patiated on the respectability of his house; 
and concluded with inquiring for the direc¬ 
tion to a certain Mr. Redclilfe, whom we 
have adverted to, more than once, already. 

2 
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Morrison felt jealons of this.; and asked, 
with some petulance, whether Mr. Redcliffe 
and Sir Grey Carmichael were the only 
members of a club which had so long 
honoured his tavern. But okl Evans seemed 
to feel very little abashed; and* without 
any kind of apology, proceeded to state his 
opinion, that nobody but Mr. Redclilfe 
would have any infln^ce over Sir Grey; 
whom he suspected either to have involved 
hlhiself in some seiious and alarming scrape, 
or to have injured his health, or both put to~ 
gether: adding, that if the baronet were not 
decidedly out of his mind, at that moment 
— he had never seen an insane person in his 
life. This discourse shocked Morrison 
excessively; and even affected Mr. Mar¬ 
shall, when he heard of it on coming down 
to breakfast; the more paiticularly, as they 
were then informed, that Sir Grey had paid 
his bill, and left the Golden Crane, above 
an hour before.^ 

But Marshall was not the sort of man 
to dwell long upon such an occurrence: 
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and Morrison, though sufficiently weak and 
visionary as well as profligate, had not 
a mind susceptible of any deep impres¬ 
sions. 

Amusement;> and dissipation, therefore, 
with an ostensible share of business, to 
which he was obliged,^ i^ some measure, to 
attend, pretty speedily relieved him from 
every unpleasant remembiaDce of the late 
meeting at the Crane ;•—though, whether Sir 
Grey ^jai^michael himself got over the im¬ 
pression of this affair with equal facility, 
may be a matter of just doubt. 

Several months had now passed away, 
without any communication between the 
members of this famous club; and winter 
was advancing apace; when a young gen¬ 
tleman who had delayed a tour in Scotland 
’till rather too late in the year, happened 
to be taken ill. On his return from thence, 
and to be laid up, for about three weeks, 
in' an indifferent inn, at Tadcaster, near 
York. On the morning of November the 
twenty-ninth, the waiter made his appear- 
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ance, uncaUe4 for, in this gentleman’s 
room. . 

“ Mr. Hardyman sends his duty, sir,” 
said the waiter, “ he’s very glad you’re so 
much better, sir; and he supposes if so be 
you keep your strength ’till to-morrow— 
you’ll be for moving from this to York.” 

“ You may tell Mr. Hardyman,” replied 
the invalid, “ that l am well satisfied with 
him, and with the attentions of every body 
belonging to him; and that, when 1 feel 
myself able to leave his house—it will be, 
for the purpose of travelling southward 
altogether; and not of going to York. 
What have you got in your hand there ?” 

“ Letter for you, sir.” 

“ Only one letter ?” 

" Only one, sir.” 

“ My friends, I think, have borne my 
sickness and imprisonment here, wonder> 
fully well; without making many efibrts to 
divert, or even inquire after me! Very 
good: you may leave it.” The waiter re¬ 
tired ; and the young man opening his 
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letter, read therein, as follows—the date 
being “ Alchester, Nov.. 26. 1800.” 

*• MY 1>EAR REDCLIFFE, 

Fm afraid you have been seriously 
ill: I only heard of your state, both of 
body, and. locality, the day before yester¬ 
day; or, I do assure you, I would have 
written before—I would, upon my soul. 
Of all men living, Fve been wanting to 
write to you, for ever so long; and yet, one 
can never, somehoV, say in writing the half 
of what one has to say. I wish’d to talk 
—among other things, about that ridiculous 
club of ours, held at the old house just 
above the river, you know—near Battersea. 
I attended there, with a small party, last 
July; but it was peculiarly unsatisfactory, 
in many respects. In the first place, the 
people one generally meets on those occa¬ 
sions, are not gentlemen—that’s the fact: 
you and I, I’m afraid, are not so well en¬ 
titled to complain of their profligacy; but— 
confound the thing! it is such devilish low 
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profligacy! since the hour I was born, I 
never have been so much astonish’d and 
perplex’d—aye, and worse than either of 
those feelings—if I chose to describe 
every thing; as by a cei%aioi^circumstance, 

that- By the by—why the deuce did 

you call the lane leading from S^suas’s to the 
water side, Friar Robert’s Walk ?—but no 
matter now; we shall soon meet, I hope. 
I have beea reading ‘ Les Egaremens de 
I’Amour;’ and, in defiance of the universal 
judgment of mankind, m'hst frankly admit, 
that 1 am not in love with Sophie. A 
general description of a beantiinl woman, 
goes for nothing: and when yopi come to 
particulara—those perfect features, with 
her light eyes, and her fair hair and skin 
—never could have bewitch’d me, I am 
confident; besides which, her naivetes and 
etourderies do not strike one as natural 
heedlessness—but as a kind of selfish cun¬ 
ning; the strongest proof of which is, that 
in every instance, they make rather for 
the gratification of her own vanity, than 
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against it. Then, in what class of heroes 
would you place M. De Beaudouin ? Not 
among the old school; I’ll answer for that 
—if he doesn’t put me iu mind of some of 
the fellows belonging to our club. I’m a 
Turk. My dear RedclifFe, talking of the 
club—I wiite in haste; I never look over 
what I have written, a second time; and 
forget, whether Tasked, if ’twas really you, 
who first call’d that alley leading from the 
Golden Crane down to the river, Priar 
Robert’s Walk ? Do you know any particu¬ 
lar history about that lane? for they all 
attribute the name to you. Upon my word, 
they do. .1 could tell you something incon¬ 
ceivably odd, if we had a fit opportunity; 
but as I have written a longer letter already, 
than I’ve been guilty of, for this twelve- 
month and more; I shall now conclude,, in 
the old style, by assuring you of the good 
wishes, esteem, respect, and veneration, in 
which you are held by him, who has the 
honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

“ Grey Carmichael.” 
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(P. S.) " Come—I will in|ike you a fair 
proposal: you are getting well, by this 
time, I take for granted—and will soon be 
on your march towards London. Just let 
me have a line, to tell me tlie day; and 
never trust me, if I don’t give yott> meet¬ 
ing at Baldock: where, we must pass the 
whole evening together—for, as I told you 
before, I have something to say, rather— 
indeed a great deal—-out of the common 
way.” 

Mr. Redcliffe's health, in an improving 
state when he received this letter, continued 
to improve, every hour: he wrote an eai-iy 
answer; fixed on a day for their interview 
at Baldock; and duly repaired thither, at 
the time specified. 

Instead of finding his friend the baronet, 
however, a short note was delivered to him, 
in which Sir Grey attempted to laugh off his 
own breach of their engagement; declaring, 
that he never could keep an appointment 
in his life; and apparently endeavouring to 
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make light of the hints contained in liis 
former letter. The truth being, probably, 
that he had succeeded better, of late, in his 
efforts to banish the subject from bis 
thoughts, and did not wish to renew it by 
conversation. 

Through a concurrence of accidents, 
these two friends iaw nothing of each other 
’till the first meeting of their club, at the 
latter end of May,'in the subsequent year: 
by which period, the bustle, business, petty 
vexations, and doubtful pleasures of the 
winter and spring, had pretty much relieved 
the m^ind of the baronet—(not from all re¬ 
collection, certainly; that would have been 
impossible)—but from all very strong re¬ 
collection of any thing unpleasant, con¬ 
nected with that place, and party. 

There was a tolerably good attendance 
on the day we are speaking of: some 
casualty. Indeed, prevented Mr. Marshall 
from coming; but Mr. Morrison was there; 
and though he perfectly remembered former 
occurrences,—any allusion to them, might, 
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(he thought), be offensive to Sir Grey Car¬ 
michael; and he consequently abstained 
altogether from that topic. Sir Grey ar¬ 
rived barely In time for dinner; he shook 
hands, heartily, with every body around 
him; and expressed himself peculiarly de¬ 
lighted to see his friend Redcliffe again. 
Mr. Redcliffe’s reception of him, on the 
other hand, was not quite so warm: it 
could not be said to be uncivil indeed— 
nor even unaffectionate—a^ far as words 
went; but whether there was not a degree 
of reserve amounting to coldness, in his 
manner. Sir Grey doubted: be thought too, 
that he detected a latent smile upon Red¬ 
cliffe’s countenance, which must mean 
something, but could not mean perfect cor¬ 
diality. . While these things passed over 
his mind, the dinner was brought in; but 
he and Mr. Redcliffe did not sit next to 
each other. 

In the course of the meal. Sir Grey 
frequently adverted to his particular friend 
—asked the other to drink with him, more 
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than once~and show^ those small atten¬ 
tions, which prove good will, and a disposi¬ 
tion to keep up intimacy: the whole of 
which overtures, seemed to be received in 
the same spirit with which they were of¬ 
fered. 

We are afraad, however, that the general 
habits and principles of this society, had 
undergone no material change, since the 
meeting of the year before: they drank as 
deeply, and they talked, in all ways, as 
sillily, as freely, and as improperly. 

During a pause in tlie discourse, which 
followed a story so told as to excite univer¬ 
sal clamorous mirth,—a certain Mr. John 
Netherwood, half in jest, half in earnest, 
accused Sir Grey Carmichael of caprice, 
and insolence in his deportment, towards 
his friends. 

“ And I should not so much complain of 
you,” he added, laughing,—“in London; 
where I am ready to suppose you a great 
pei^n, and a man Of fashion, and so on : 
but where’s the fun of playing olF your airs 
4 
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at the expense of the ntembers of this club 
—on a club-day, too—and just in front of 
the Crane, here!” 

" I don’t know what you are at,” re¬ 
turned the baronet; “ I have not a concep¬ 
tion, what you mean.” 

“ The devil! you haven’t ? did you not 
pass me, scarcely ten minutes before dinner¬ 
time, as close as I am to Jemmy Morrison 
now;—without speaking or noticing me, 
more than if I had been a cockchafer 
upon the hedge ?” 

** No,” replied Carmichael, in a stem 
loud voice. 

“ That’s good, faith 1” cried the other, 
looking at Mr. Redcliife significantly, and 
laughing. 

“ Where might this happen, sir ?” said 
the baronet. 

“ In what we call the Friar’s Walk, 
hard by.” 

“ ’Tis false,” said Sir <5rey; upon my 
honour, as a gentleman —it is a false¬ 
hood.” 
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“ Nay, nay, Carmichael,” cried Mr. 
Redcliffe, who here could contain himself 
no longer—“ the thing was of no conse¬ 
quence whatever; and might very well 
have been pass’d off as a joke: but I must 
tell you, now—that you are behaving very 
unworthily: you are in the wrong, Car¬ 
michael.” 

“ And do you mean to side with them 
against me?” Sir Grey replied, with a 
lowered voice, having turned so pale as 
to attract every body’s notice.^—" Let me 
speak a word with you, Redcliffe, in an¬ 
other room.” 

This measure was vehemently depre¬ 
cated by the rest. “ Do be quiet. We 
have no design to quarrel,” cried Sir Grey 
Carmichael. “ I have no such design, I 
can tell you,” said Mr. Redcliffe; “ and 
must therefore request Sir Grey to sit still 
for the present, and consider calmly, 
whether he has not ventured upon a rash 
assertion himself, as well as spoken most 
unbecomingly to Mr. Netherwood. I am 
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sure, Carmichael, you will soon do him 
justice; I am positive you wiU.” 

Sir Grey made no answer, and shortly 
afterwards left the room. 

He had no sooner shut the. door, than 
Mr. Morrison observed, that he hoped, no 
person present would think deeply of any 
thing which the gentleman who had just 
gone out, either had said, or might say; for 
the course of events that evening had only 
served to convince him that Sir Grey was 
disturbed in his understanding, which sus¬ 
picion (he added) had forced itself upon 
him, for a good while past, to his very 
sincere concern. 

Mr. Redclilfe, on hearing this, asked 
him if he had been present when Sir Grey 
made one of the party, at that bouse, 
during the July of the year preceding. 
“ For there was a meeting,” said he, to 
■ “ which a certain letter, sent by Carmi¬ 
chael to me in Yorkshire, alluded, more 
than once; and, as I thought, in terms 
strange enough. Pray did any thing out 

L 2 
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of the common way happe.n to him at that 
particular time r” 

The other did not hear the question— 
or perhaps, would not hear it: for, instead 
of a direct reply, be suggested the possibi¬ 
lity. of Mr. Netherwood having been mis¬ 
taken, when he imagined that he bad met 
Carmichael in the Friar’s Walk, that very 
day. But the supposition was scouted by 
the former gentleman, with vehemence and 
positiveness. 

“ That matter need admit of no doubt,” 
added Mr. Redclifte t “ and indeed, if you 
require further evidence that he was there¬ 
abouts, this afternoon, I give you ray word 
—I also saw him nearly at the same time, 
and in the same place. He treated me, I 
must own, pretty much as be did Nether¬ 
wood ; and though 1 consider’d it beneath 
one, to make any comment upon such be¬ 
haviour—yet, feeling his rude way of pass¬ 
ing by, and slighting me, to be an offensive 
caprice—-it is not improbable, but my sub- 
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sequent manner towards him, may have 
sliown as much. I remark, however, Morri¬ 
son—that you seem in no hurry to favour me 
with any information upon what I regard as 
the most essent- 

At this moment, a message was brought 
to Mr. RedclifF, importing, that Sir Grey 
Carmichael begged earnestly to speak with 
him. He accordingly went into another 
room; where he found bis friend walking 
about in the utmost perturbation of mind. 
Sir Grey locked the^door, but continued to 
pace the room for ^ coni^derable time 
longer; without speaking biinselfor attend¬ 
ing to a word that the other said: at length, 
he threw himself into achair; and observed 
—“ Something very serious is about to 
befall me.” 

“ I am afraid you are unwell, indeed,” 
returned Redcliffe; “ but do not suffer your¬ 
self to be the slave of fancy.” 

“ V/ithin these ten minutes,” proceeded 
Carmichael, “ I have been in the lane just 
l3 
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by here: the walk~you recollect—which 
they were speaking of—and, as I hope to 
prosper, that was the only time in which I 
have set foot there, throughout this whole 
day.” 

“My dear Carmichael, yop seem to 
labour under some delusive impression. 
Take a turn with me into the air: you will 
be better by and by.” 

Sir Grey, for a minute or more, held 
his head down, and concealed his face: 
then suddenly assuming a lively manner, 
which was quite Out of place, and unnatural 
—“ Did I ever tell you what I dreamt—or 

-what I saw, here—^in this house, 

last year —for three nights running ?” 

“ Pshaw!” cried the other. 

“ I saw something, or somebody, (I 
swear to you)—who persuaded me—and I 
have never been able to get it entirely out 
of my head since—that my evil angel was 
to appear to me, in the place which you, 
all of you, call Friar Robert’s Walk.” With 
this, he burst out a laughing; and his 
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laugh discomposed, and even terrified, 
RedclifFe. 

“ Mind me now: mind what I’m going 
to tell you,” continued Sir Grey. “ After 
ray vision, or dream, or whatever it was— 
I have repeatedly been jn that lane; but 
never saw any thing partiqular there, ’till 
this evening—when, may 1 be devoted to 
perdition, this moment—^if I did not meet 

MY OWN SELF.” 

“ Do let me advise you to lie down upon 
your bed,” said Mr. Redqliffe. 

“ Not a bit of it: no such thing. Bed! 
What the fiend,,d’ye mean^ 'Have with 
you, my bucks, bloods, and jovial, com¬ 
rades all—I’m coming back to join the 
honourable sitting. 

“ That, upon my life, you shall not 
do,” replied Redclifie, struggling with him. 

“ Stop then; hands off,” cried the 
baronet, " we will come to terms. I sha’n’t 
go to bed; that’s positive: but perhaps, I 
may promise you to sit quiet by this fire— 
if you will return here, without fail, and 

L 4 
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..join me.again, whenever vou can get away 
from those fellows.” 

To this proposal, Mr. Redcliffe agreed; 
and went back to the other men of the 
club: although not till after he had lain a 
personal injunction on old Evans, the land¬ 
lord, to keep his eye upon the room where 
Sir Grey Carmichael was sitting. 

How long Mr. Redcliffe continued to 
drink with the rest, we never heard ex¬ 
actly: his spirits were sadly aff^ted; and 
he bad great .difficulty in silencing the 
inqnisiri?en€^j'^th .which be was pestered, 
and in acconntidgj pr inventing an excuse 
for bis friend’s absence. 

It grew late,, however, and they called 
for caudles. The boy who brought them, 
lingered in^tl^ room; approached the back 
of Redcliffe’s chair, and whispered in his. 
ear, that Mr.;,Ey(ans felt sorry about it— 
very much vexed indeed — but that Sir 
Grey Carmichael was missing; and how he 
had got out of the room, nobodylhnew the 
least in. the world. 
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With a hearty imprecation npoA Evans, 
for his carelessness, Mr. Redcliffe seized his 
hat; he rushed out; looked hastily immedi¬ 
ately round the house—and began shouting, 
whooping, and calling upon Carmichael 
by name, louder and louder, in every 
quarter adjoining. But his call was never 
replied to; and the evening bad grown so 
dark, by this time, that he could not see 
six yards before him, in any direction. 

He ran, this way, and that way; and 
found himself at the top of the Friar’s 
Walk, before he recollected, with a pain¬ 
ful sensation, and sudden thrill of horror, 
the last words which Sir Grey had spoken 
to him, relating to that spot. 

“ He may, possibly, be somewhere 
here,” said Redcliffe to himself, as he 
entered the lane—“ I am sure he’s de¬ 
ranged ; and the delusion may have led 

him, where, as he conceives-Holla! 

llo! Confusion seize me! Who, or what, 
is this ?” 

He had stumbled over something, and 
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was liitnseif thrown ^down on the further 
side of a man who lay upon the ground; 
and as if this occurrence, in his present 
state of mind, had not been enough to 
disconcert him—on rising again, he laid 
his hand accidentally over that of the 
other person—and found it, cold as clay. 

When Mr. Redcliffe could, once more, 
command bis powers of utterance,' which 
did not happen very soon—he shouted for 
help; and was'heard, almost immediately, 
by one of the stage coachmen, as he went 
round the western end of the house towards 
the stable, with a lantern in his hand. 

This man communicated the alarm 
to others; and a considerable number of 
people, among whom were some gentiemen 
of the club, came up quickly to the place; 
where Mr. Redcliffe, himself looking like 
a corpse, and nearly bereft of his under¬ 
standing, stood over the body—the totally 
dead body—of Sir Grey Carmichael. 

Every thing was pot in practice, every 
conceivable experiment was made, towards 
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restoring the powers of animation to this 
unfortunate and misguided young man,’ 
the manner and cause of whose death 
they never could comprehend, or suggest 
the least plausible explanation of;—but* 
without the shadow of success, or even 
hope. 

The only effect that We ever knew to 
imve been produced by this truly shocking 
catastrophe (besides creating a subject 
for eternal gossip, in that part of the 
country), was the abandonment of his 
house of public resort, by Mr. Rec^ Evans; 
who announced, that so mysterious ^ cir¬ 
cumstance, in addition to what had been 
circulated already about the habits of the 
club—had determined him to give up a 
concern, which must now—however un¬ 
justly—suffer in some measure, from idle 
and malignant rumours. At the same 
lime, we are bound, in fairness, to men¬ 
tion, what others said of his retreat; 
which was, that having feathered his nest, 
l6 
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he had long meant to give up busings, on 
the first fitting opportunity. 

As these premises ceased, hencefor¬ 
ward, to be used for a’tavern, the name of 
the Golden Crane was heard no more; but 
the house still stands, or did so in the 
autumn of 1821; at which time, we be¬ 
lieve, it ha4 been converted into a board¬ 
ing school. 

In our anti-miraculous age, people are 
apt to be clamorous for the elucidation of 
any very extraordinary event in a story; 
and we heartily wish that we had a satis¬ 
factory explanation to offer of this. But 
after trying to account suitably for things, 
and to make' them out naturally, by the 
introduction of new characters, such as 
crazy old beggars, dwarfs hoth male and 
female, shrewd idiots, and .rope-dancers— 
we found our talents utterly unequal to 
the undertaking, and were obliged simply 
to relate the circumstances as they were 
delivered to us. 

Nobody, however, intends to affirm 
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that any thing happened which was reajly 
supernatural; neither are we avei*se to 
further the gratification of reasoiRable 
curiosity, as far as lies in our power; but 
that power is limited by varbias considera¬ 
tions. This much are we allowed to say, 
and nothing more. 

A certain Mrs. Milltcent Booth, a 
decent, middle-aged, industrious woman, 
may be met with, any day, at her lodgings, 
in an obscure narrow street, of .which we 
forget the name, in the Tower Hamlets— 
somewhere between East Smithfield and 
the Commercial Road. Her room is up 
four pair of stairs, above a cheesemonger’s 
shop; and the door is-not that imme¬ 

diately upon your right, but the one 
facing you, when you get to the top land¬ 
ing place. 

This Mrs. Booth can throw much more 
light upon our story-if she thinks pro¬ 

per. 
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THE RED MAN 

OF 

NAGY RETSKY. 


Early in‘the-century, at a period so 

ancient that it would be utterly impossible 
for any body to describe the manners of 

the times, Conrad of-, as is well 

known, was crowned Emperor of the West, 
at Rome. He was crowned and anointed 
by Pope Innocent the —th; in presence, 
among other chiefs and potentates, of the 
great Feodor of Langensalza. The stay 
of the Emperor at Rome, after this august 
ceremony, was but brief; but be stayed 
long enough to disgrace one of his former 
favourites; and Conrad took care, when be 
banished him the court, that all should 

3 
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understand, that, if he escaped confiner 
ment in a dungeon for life, it was solely 
owing to his- own regard for other members 
of the culprit’s house. The name of this* 
fallen favourite was Sir Woldemar de 
Zissersdorf, a young man of a noble—aye, 
truly, of the noblest among the families of 
Franconia; in addition to which advantage, 
he was graced, by nature, with, a well- 
proportioned and Elegant form, an engag¬ 
ing countenance, and, if not great talents, 
acuteness sufficient lo have ensured him 
all the consequence and consideration to 
which he appeared to be born. And such 
distinction Sir Woldemar’s art, shrewdness, 
and address, did procure for him, fat- 
longer than he deserved to enjoy it. For, 
intoxicated with success, vain of his natural 
gifts, and over*rating them, great as they 
were; devoted to pleasure, and panting for, 
he knew not what additional gratifications; 
he had not only expended all his own re¬ 
sources, and exacted much from his family, 
but had been guilty of some petulant and 
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daring offences against the highest authori¬ 
ties, which could no longer be overlooked. 
Indeed, the enormity of these offences 
was heightened and inflamed by his own 
unruly tongue, which, with a flippancy 
called wit, by his flatterers, and made the 
utmost of by his enemies, in their never-fail¬ 
ing reports of him—had lavished ridicule, 
the most offensive, upon the courts of both 
the Emperor and Pc^tiff: upon Pope, 
Cardinals, German Grandees, and even 
the illustrious ConradJiimself. 

A decree of banisKment, determined on 
in a moment of indignation, and expressed 
in suitable terms of bitterness, was forth¬ 
with issued against this young noble: nor 
did the decree leave to his choice the 
place of his exile;—far from it. Under 
penalty of loss of life, was he forbidden to 
return to Franconia, bis native country; 
or to quit the territory of the empire; or, 
in truth, to reside any where, but in a 
wild and savage district, called the Forest 
of Nagy Retsky, in, or near to the centre 
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of the White Mountains^ on the; confines of 
Hungary and Moravia. 

There was he sentenced to takd up 
his abode: with assurances that be would 
be duly looked after, to prevent bis escape; 
that his re-capture, if he did escape, would 
be followed by inevitable death; lind, to 
make all more sure, he had orders to show 
himself before one of the imperial rangers 
of the foF^t, tv^de, within every ten days 
of his banishment Sir Woldemar bore 
this disgrace, in Dilblic, with* a haughty 
aspect, and uhshiken. ^demeanour. But 
within his own dwelling, he allowed more 
latitude to bis fiselines; he raved; he 
dashed his head, against the wall; 

he cursed the day that ever brought him 
into the world; and some of his menials 
affirmed—(but nOt till after he bad quitted 
Rome without satisfying all their unreason¬ 
able and avaricious de[hfand8)^^ha>t he had 
actually shed tears of disappifintment and 
anguish. 

To say the truth, suffident eyils now 
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pressed him, to have disconcerted any 
man; much more one, who had been 
habituated to voluptuousness, from his 
earliest age. He was to set out, within 
thirty-six hours, for the frightful wilder¬ 
ness of Nagy Retsky; but no provision 
whatever had been made for his sustenance 
when there; his finances were worse than 
exhausted; he resolved not to submit any 
petition to the Emperor; and no resource, 
therefore, remained, but the attempt to 
obtain a small supply fiipm the kindness of 
three of his most intimate companions, 
who had formerly been eager and proud to 
style themselves his friends. From the 
first of these, the Baron Von Eisenstadt, 
he entertained hopes of success, inasmuch 
as that nobleman had been mainly instru¬ 
mental to his ruin, by j^lay—a circum¬ 
stance, which he knew—which he had 
often heard, at least—that the baron had 
seriously lamented to a mutual friend of 
theirs; observing, at the same time, that 
he could not remit what he had won; be- 
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ing well aware, how offensive such a mere 
suggestion would be, to the fiery spirit of 
Sir Wolderaar de Zissersdorf. 

To the baron, therefore, Sir Woldemar 
applied, and received a most sincere and 
candid answer from that man of high con¬ 
nexion, and unblemished descent. 

“ I shall not lie to you,” said the baron, 
as many others in my situation pro¬ 
bably would, by affirming that I have 
lately sustained such a run of ill fortune 
as must prevent me from doing you the 
service that you require} on the contrary, 
I will be of real service to you, by giving 
you a piece of information, which, in the 
event, you may find more valuable than 
a temporary supply of coin. Know then, 
that we, who stake the whole means of 
preserving our rank and splendour upon 
games of chance— consider ourselves, to a 
certain degree, as at war with all mankind; 
and must give the enemy no possibility of 
advantage over us. That I could spare 
you what you require, is perfectly true: 
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but then there are a variety of others, 
from v?hom I have, benefited equally, at 
the least, with yourself. Now, were I to 
assist you, be your need what it may, I 
must likewise assist them; and that, you 
will have the good sense to perceive, would 
be, to render abortive the labour of 
months.” 

The Baron ijisenstadt, luckily for 
his audibar^, turned upon his heel, and 
was several yards pff, before Sir Woldemar 
could fo^eit;|)is pwn: life, by cutting him 
down to the ground, upon the spot—as 
he had lai(ll .^i% |raod on his sword-hilt, in 
full inclin^pn fordo. 

After this repulse, tne unnappy mem¬ 
ber of foe bouse of Zissersdorf bethought 
him of a qavalicr celebrated for his deeds 
of arms, w|iose experienced valour had 
secured^; hiUiijso general a reception amongst 
the great of the land, as, even in 
that age, might have been denied to his 
behaviour; for fois manners, it must fairly 
be admitted, were brutal in the extreme. 
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This doughty knight (Sir Maurns of 
Blankenberg was his appellation,) had not 
only signalized himself agd'nst his sove¬ 
reign’s foes; but in the private encounters 
which so abundantly marked that period, 
he had caused himself to be dreaded, ad¬ 
mired, envied, and cordially detested. 

To Sir Maurus of Blankenberg did 
Zissersdorf therefore apply, for the same 
favour that he had asked of the Baron Von 
Eisenstadt: and this was the answer trans¬ 
mitted to him by that warrior, through the 
mouth of his Esquire. 

“ I know you not. If you were ever 
possessed of any distinction acknowledged 
by Germans, that distinction hath been 
forfeited. lam informed,—but fortunately 
for thee, the information was not received 
prior to thy well-merited disgrace—that, 
among others of your 8uperi6ffi%bom your 
vile tongue hath calumniated, you have 
dared to make free with the name of 
Blankenberg. But thou art safe, in being 
deemed unworthy of my sword.” 
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Sir Woldemar, for a full half hour after 
the delivery of this message, conducted 
himself like a madman: and no wonder; 
for he really was as much out of his senses 
as any demoniac. 

When he began to recollect himself, 
he sent a defiance to Sir Maurus, in terms 
npt unworthy of the provocation that he 
had received. He called him a brute- 
beast, an ungrateful miscreant, a base 
time-server, and a poltroon; and concluded, 
by challenging him to a decisive meeting 
in the Nagy Retsky Forest. Of this de¬ 
fiance no notice was taken by Sir Maurus 
of Blankenberg; nor did he ever (it is 
said) repair to the forest: for although he, 
unquestionably, would have encountered 
Sir Woldemar promptly enough, had the 
Emperor and all his court been spectators 
of the conflict; he probably thought, that, 
as matters were now situated, he had no¬ 
thing to gain, andf^^ry thing to lose, by 
the me^ure proposed. 

Such was the termination of the second 
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endeavour to obtain a little relief: and the 
unfortunate Sir Woldemar, being com¬ 
pelled to leave Rome before noon, on the 
following day, at first resolved, with deep 
denunciations against thd whole human 
race, to make no further attempt upon the 
kindness of any one. But unless he could 
carry something of value with him into 
exile, he saw clearly,- that he must be 
starved, notwithstanding the miraculous 
adventures which, at that time, found such 
ready credence; and in so very unpleasant 
a dilemma, he was reduced, once more, to 
try another companion of his former plea¬ 
sure, the gay and brilliant Ernest of Ma- 
riendahl. 

This young man had certainly been 
obliged to Woldemar, and perhaps, in an 
equal degree with the other two: but from 
liim, Sir Woldemar hoped or expected very 
little. He doubted his former assurances 
of regard, as too warmly expressed to be 
genuine, and suspected that even his 
(!ourage—(the great virtue of the day, as 
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society was then constituted), would be 
found but barely sufficient to maintain him 
a character amongst his fellows. He 
could think of nobody else, however, on 
whom he had any kind of claim, and to 
Ernest of Mariendahl he consequently 
preferred the sanm request that he had 
made to the others. 

Ernest returned Mm a verbal answer, 
and deputed a female dependent to deliver 
the same, purposely avoiding to send any 
of his ordinary followers to Zissersdorf, 
that he might conceal the circumstance of 
any intercourse having passed between 
then\. But that verbal answer was ac- 
/Compamed by a small leathern bag, which 
the maiden presented to him, and thus ex¬ 
pressed herself; My orders. Sir Knight, 
are to say this much, in behalf of my 
Lord Ernest of Mariendahl. * You look 
to me^not for more aid than it becomes 
me to give you; Mit for more, I fear, than 
i am enabled to giv^e you. Howbeit, what 
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I have, I send: and, believe me, I can 
spare it ill enough.’” 

Sir Woldemar, on examining the bag, 
discovered the supply to be so far greater 
than he had counted upon, that, in an 
ecstacy of gratitude, he returned his most 
fervent acknowledgments, with an assur¬ 
ance of his determination to thank his 
friend, in personj before he quitted Rome 
But upon this laudable resolution, the pru«- 
dent Ernest laid his veto, as soon a«i be 
heard of it: he deprecated the ste.»p with 
vehemence, and besought Zisserpdorf, by 
every motive of gratitude, if -b» I'eally felt 
any, to keep scrupulously away, from him, 
and even avoid the very quartei^ th® city 
in which he dwelt. 

Next day, in conformity to J?is sentence. 
Sir Woldemar of Zissersdorf ftade a long 
adieu to Rome, to pomp, to intercourse 
with princes, and rivalry with th® noblest; 
and, desponding in prospects, bnt un¬ 
changed in heart, he toi^ hte way toward 
the North of Italy. 

VOL. r. 
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“ Were all my friends disposed to serve 
me, like thee, through either worldly state,” 
said he, aloud, to the gallant courser which 
he bestrode; “ this change of fortune 
would, by Woldemar, be as little regarded, 
as a change of the seasons.” 

In reflexions such as these, only varied 
occasionally, from half moralizing in pen¬ 
sive mood, to fits of deadly passion, some- 
itiraes rankling within bis breast, some- 
timi^>s vented in loud and furious raving, 
when .he bethought him of perfidious friends 
and triu-inphaut enemies—did Zissersdorf 
employ tl^joumies of several days succes¬ 
sively. As, (uay naturally be imagined, he 
was in no l%ste to arrive at the scene of his 
destination; and, the exact time having 
been fixed for his appearance among the 
White Mountains, he so contrived, as not 
to reach tl)e forest, till within nine or ten 
hours of the term prescribed to him. Not 
but that, for his own comfort and pleasure, 
he niigat as well have been there, as on 
his progress thither. Cities, in which his 
forner magnificence had been displayed, 
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he cautiously avoided : open villages, where 
refreshment might, at all times, be pro¬ 
cured, had, in those days, no existence; and 
frequently, without having tasted food, or 
been sheltered by a roof over his head, for 
more than twenty hours together — he 
passed the castle of many a chieftain, whose 
gates, a few weeks before, would almost 
have been rent from their binges, to wel¬ 
come him with due hospitality and honour. 

Many scenes of desolation, dreary wilds, 
stony mountains, black treacherous mo¬ 
rasses, and plains apparently interminable, 
presented theriiselves in vain to the notice 
of Sir Wolderaar. Nothing could effec¬ 
tually rouse liim from his melancholy 
inusings. Reckless of his future fate, he 
heeded not danger, though his course led 
liim through dangers of every description. 
Twice he traversed a narrow and terrific 
pass, where a perpendicular cliff closed 
him in on the one hand, and a more tre¬ 
mendous precipice on the other, with a 
torrent roaring beneath: while groups of 
M 2 
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Oiit-laws, the most notorious in the Italian 
states, were preparing their meals, and 
reposing themselves, after fatigue, beneath 
the rock which iormed a barrier to his 
path. But the brigands, either, at that 
moment, indisposed for exertion, or con¬ 
founded by his undaunted demeanor, and 
the wild ferdcious glance^like the look of 
insanity—which he cast upon them—stared 
on him in silence, and suffered him to pro¬ 
ceed unmolested. 

The nights—though summer had not 
terminated, or, indeed, made great ad¬ 
vances, . when Woldemar of Zissersdorf 
undertook this compulsory journey,—were 
bleak, in these thinly-inhabited and barren 
regions, and often tempestuous. But, had 
they been much more severe, the retrospect 
which tortured Sir Woldemar, and excited 
him to a state of fever,, both in miud and 
body, would have ensured his total dis¬ 
regard of cold, and every inconvenience. 

At length, he approached the confines 
of Moravia. During a progress of nearly 
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thirty leagues, be had been crossing one 
desolate waste; and it was not till towards 
evening, that he entered the mountainous 
tract which, for many hours, he had been 
conteinplatitig as bis final seat of banish¬ 
ment: a desert, and a sort of grave upon 
earth. 

Sir Woldemar more than half encircled 
the base of a lofty hill; and after crossing 
the skirts of severalotbers, which increased 
in altitude; as he got deeper among them, 
he began to perceive^—first, bushes and un¬ 
derwood, then stunted trees; and by the 
abrupt winding of bis path round a rocky 
precipice—he was brought within full view 
of a longi narrow valley, covered thickly 
with wood, which extended a great way up 
the mountains, on either side, as far as he 
could see. 

“ Here then, I conclude,” said Zissers- 
dorf to himself, “ begins the forest of Nagy 
lletsky. But I neither discover a human 
abode, nor the traces of a human being.” 

llecalled, by this time, from his wan- 
m3 
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dering thoughts to a sense of his real situ¬ 
ation and difficulties, the knight began to 
look keenly around him; and saw, to his 
satisfaction, when the orb of the sun was 
no longer wholly visible above the earth, 
something move, upon the brow of a hill 
(the last of the chain), which appeared to 
unite itself with the forest. He doubted 
whether it was a man or a goat; but on 
more attentive observation, he became 
quite convinced that it was a man—and 
spurred his horse onward, in order to reach 
the hill, while day-light yet remained. The 
noble animal, despite of having, for many 
days, been ill fed, ill tended, and over 
worked, obeyed the impulse with his wonted 
spirit: sprang forward, over the level 
ground, like a deer; nor slackened his pace, 
’till he had ascended the side of the hill, 
which, though steep, was perfectly accessi¬ 
ble, as Sir Woldemar approached it. But 
when he had reached the brow, the object 
of his search could no more be seen, al¬ 
though the top of the hill lay quite bare 
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before him for a considerable space around; 
and Zissersdorf now perceived, to his sur¬ 
prize, that, instead of immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the wood—a deep chasm interposed be¬ 
tween that and the spot on which he stood, 
impossible to be passed, from his side, but 
by descending a line of rocks nearly perpen¬ 
dicular, and full ninety feet in height. 

He slowly, therefore, retreated from the 
hill, on the same quarter by which he had 
come up; and, internally fretting at this 
disappointment, in the exhausted state both 
of himself and his horse, be entered the 
wood, by the way of the valley—dis¬ 
mounted—secured his horse—and prepared 
to pass the night where he then was, post¬ 
poning any attempt at further discoveries 
till the morning light should return. 

But as it was a long time now since Sir 
Woldemar had enjoyed a full meal, and as 
he found himself ravenously, hungry at 
present, he made use of the scanty light 
which yet lingered behind the setting sun, 
to search among the brambles for berries 
m4 
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and wild fruit. While thus employed, he 
thought of the figure by whose appearance 
he had just been led away to the top of the 
hill, and doubted whether ’twere any hu¬ 
man being. No human ciseature, he 
thought, would have endeavoured to avoid 
him; or could have succeeded, in that situ¬ 
ation, if he had endeavoured—^so quickly 
as the horse advanced upon him: though he 
could not but admit it to be possible, that 
a native of the place, ignorant as a savage, 
and liabituated to the mountainous coun¬ 
try, might have fled from a stranger, and 
with an activity beyond his comprehension. 
Just then, he chanced to turn round; and 
fixed his eyes, instantly, upon an object 
which astonished, and, desperate as he was, 
for the moment alarmed him. 

He beheld, within a few feet of himself, 
a man, who stood leaning over the arm of 
an oak, and who appeared to contemplate 
him steadfastly. This person, if he had 
held himself upright, must have been re¬ 
markably tall, as the bough bn which he 
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leant was more than three yards froni the 
ijround: but his, figure could not be seen, 
distinctly, for the tree—and he was covered 
with a mantle, which bung over his fore¬ 
head, and, aided by the imperfect light, 
completely concealed his face. 

“ I saw you, as I think,” said Wol- 
<lemar; for he began to ask the necessary 
questions, after waiting some time without 

hearing the voice of the stranger-“ I 

surely saw you, not long ago, while I was 
on my way hither, and riding through the 
valley now upon my left,; but as you were 
above me, and at considerable distance, I 
cannot be certain of you. Speak, fellow, if 
you have a tongue in your liead; and tell 
me whether you are an inhabitant of these 
parts ?” 

The man nodded assent, with a strange 
kind of noise, which struck Woldemar as 
being intended for a laugh. 

“ In what part of the country,” conti¬ 
nued Sir Woldemar, “an?, I to find one 
Zewski, a servant of jtbe Etnpeior Conrad, 
M 5 
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and a person, I believe, of some authority 
within this forest ?” 

The other pointed over his shoulder, in a 
North-easterly direction, towards a wider 
track than the Knight of Zissersdorf had 
yet perceived. 

“ Will you not speak, then ? or can yon 
not speak !” cried Zissersdorf: “ but it little 
signifies—I observe your signs, and tliink I 

can comprehend them-stupid boor as 

thou art.” 

Tlie man bowed his head, as before, and 
uttered a wild, hissing sort of sound, which 
irritated Sir Woldemar, who, again suspect¬ 
ing that he was laughed at, resolved, as he 
remounted his steed, to compel the peasant 
to accompany aud show him the way. 
But when he returned to the place where 
the former had stood—there was nobody to 
be seen; and Zissersdorf supposed that he 
had hidden himself, or retired far amongst 
the underwood, where no one on horseback 
could approach him. 

Before the last glimmerings of light en- 
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tirely faded away, Wolderaai* entered the 
track which the stranger had pointed out— 
though not till after considerable hesitation 
and doubts, whether he should be bene¬ 
fited by plunging deeper into the wood — 
and indeed, not absolutely without suspect¬ 
ing that some foul play might be designed 
him. 

But he had not got on above half a 
league, when he saw something glitter 
through the trees, which he was willing to 
persuade himself must have proceeded from 
a lamp in a dwelling house; and, on ascer¬ 
taining that fact, he thought better of the 
peasant who had directed him, and made 
strait for the spot.—^The mansion was a low 
building, full as low as the ordinary huts 
of the hinds thereabouts, but extending 
over a more considerable space; and from 
one of the few outlets which likewise served 
for windows, shone a feeble light, produced 
by some vegetable matter slightly manu¬ 
factured, and fixed upright in a pan of 
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Sir Woldemar’s approach was quickly 
discovered, and as soon announced, by 
the yelping of curs of every description, 
and the terrific baying of more formidable 
dogs; against soine of which, he found him¬ 
self, after dismounting, obliged to assume 
an offensive attitude; and the skirmish was 
on the point of commencing—when a bulky 
figure appeared at the door. 

Whether this personage meant to en¬ 
courage the dogs in their attack, or to take 
part with the stranger, seemed dubjous at 
first: but, after contemplating the knight, 
as well as it could be managed, with the 
rude lamp which he held in bis band—he 
inclined to the latter course; and suc¬ 
ceeded, but not without .blows pretty ef¬ 
fectively administered, in silencing all the 
barking, howling, and clamour. 

If the deportment of this man was but 
rough towards bis own four-footed depend¬ 
ants, it assuredly was not much more gra¬ 
cious to Sir Woldemar de Zissersdorf— 
even although he had reconnoitered him, 
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was coDvinced of his superior ranik by his 
dress and bearing, and moreover knew 
perfectly who he was; as he had beep ap¬ 
prized of his exile from the court, and been 
expecting his arrival for some days. 

That this was Zewski, the imperial 
forester. Sir Wolderaar, on his part, with¬ 
out difficulty discovered: and a dialogue 
ensued, conducted, by both parties, with 
more of spirit than urbanity.—Zewski gave 
the knight to understand, that he considered 
hiftiself to be invested with a command 
over him; while, at the same time, he was 
under no obligation to procure him a resi¬ 
dence, or contribute to his support and ac¬ 
commodation in any degree whatever. 
After imparting this agreeable information, 
he proceeded to reprove Sir Woldernar, for 
having loitered on his road thither; and 
was endeavouring to impress upon him the 
little respect which he could feel for any 
man—nobleman or npt—who had fallen 

into disgrace with his sovereign-when 

Zissersdorf, whose forbearance hitherto 
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would, to some of his old companions, have 
appeared little less than miraculous—inter¬ 
rupted the imperial ranger, by an order, 
peremptory in its nature, and most peremp¬ 
torily expressed—not to utter one woi*d 
more in that strain. Indeed, Sir Woldemar 
went farther; for, clapping, his hand 
smartly to ' his sword, he acquainted the 
forester with the very urgent temptation 
which beset him—to cleave him to the mid¬ 
riff for what he had presumed to say al¬ 
ready. 

Upon such a retort, Zewski, who had 
l»een used to carry matters, throughout 
that district of the forest, pretty mucli ac¬ 
cording to his own will and pletisure, took 
a second survey of the knight with his lan)j): 
and, although his own frame was herculean, 
he saw, or thought he saw, a character of 
fury and desperation about the counte¬ 
nance of the other, which induced him, ac¬ 
cording to a modern vulgarism, to draw iu 
his hqrns. But he retreated with as bad 
a grace as he had advanced ; and, mutter- 
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ing some indistinct menaces, said, at length 
—turning suddenly from Sir Woldemar, 
but audibly enough—that, whether the ca¬ 
valier chose to be courteous, or to blusto-, 
he could not, and should not, receive hiai 
within his walls. 

“ Base churl!” cried Zissersdorf, “ for 
this night, at least, I am strongly disposed 
to compel thee: and unless—without a 
moment’s delay—you point out to me some 
other habitation, *tis more than probable 
that such will be ray conduct.” 

“ The Heckewelders’ cabin,” said the 
forester, cowed, but still surly, “ lies within 
two hundred yqrds of you now.” 

“ And who may they be r” 

“ A set of poor needy wretches,” 
growled Zewski. 

“ Richer than thyself, in all worth and 
honour; for. that I will undertake,” replied 
Sir Woldemar: and, the path having been 
shewn him, as well as the hour would per¬ 
mit—an extremely narrow one it was—he 
led his jaded horse, and proceeded on foot. 

3 
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Meantime the forester, slinking within his 
den, gave vent to his spleen, in an effusion 
of the most foul-mouthed and rancorous 
abuse: of which, though not. one word 
could, by possibility, reach Sir Woldemai-— 
his own wife heard every syllable; and au¬ 
gured but an unpleasant evening from the 
sally. 

The knight of Zissersdorf, after some 
difficulty, and repeated stumbles both of 
himself and his horse, reached what he 
supposed to be the hut; but it was in pitchy 
darkness, and his shouts were for some time 
unattended to. , At length, having found 
out a piece of rough wood-work, w’hich 
(though it did not feel much like a door) he 
considered to form a part of the entrance, 
he applied his staff to it vigorously; and 
soon produced some effect, but not frojii 
the quarter whence he had iinipediately ex¬ 
pected it. A light began to twinkle, at a 
small distance froip him, voices were next 
heard, and a female figure then became vi¬ 
sible, with the light io her hand. But she 
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instantly disappeared again; and in less 
than a minute, no fewer than four persons, 
men and women, came cautiously forward, 
as if to examine bis person. 

“Peace to ye all,” cried Sir Woldemar, 
“if ye be friends; and if foes—know, that 
I am prepared for you.” 

A parley here ensued^ whiph terminated 
in the knight’s explaining his forlorn Situ¬ 
ation, and in an offer on the part of the 
peasants of all the kospitality which they 
had it in their power to show hint. 

Zissersdorf accordingly entered their 
cottage, which he found to the full as homely 
as the short mention of them by Zewski, 
the forester, had led him to expect. All 
that the walls enclosed consisted of one 
apartment, if it might so be called; with a 
lire in the middle, then far on the decline; 
a hole in the centre of the roof, for the smoke 
to escape by; and a tattered leathern cur¬ 
tain drawn across one corner, in order to 
divide that space from the rest, and to 
afford, as it seemed, a bed-chamber for the 
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old couple, and perhaps for some of the 
othei’S also. The family consisted of two 
males, a father and son, as Zissersdorf un¬ 
derstood, and thr^ females, the mother and 
two daughters. The young man, and the 
elder of the girls, were grown- up, being, 
each of them, twenty years of age, or very 
close upon it ^ whilst the younger sister was 
still a child, probably not above fourteen. 

Sir Wolderaar’s distresses had, in some 
measure, taught him to consider other 
creatures besides himself; and the first that 
he thought of at present was his horse. 
Nor did he ask a single question relative to 
his own wants, ’till he had rubbed down, 
with his proper Imnds, that valuable animal, 
plentifully fed him, and furnished him with 
better accommodations, in comparison, 
than be was likely to enjoy himself—untler 
the shed at which be bad stopped and 
knocked, when he first came up to the spot. 
This out-house bad been appropriated to 
the Heckewelders’ cow while she lived; 
and was so little inferior to the main resi- 
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dence of the family, that Sir Woldemai* felt 
rather gratified than shocked, when be 
found it to be intended that he should sleep, 
during the whole time that be continued 
there, under the same roof with his steed; 
upon clean straw, and with clothing enough 
at hand, to keep him in tolerable comfort, 
when the weather should alter. These mat¬ 
ters being settled, he returned, with the old 
man, to the hut, now enlivened by a brisk 
and cheering blaze—and while the wife was 
employed in laying trenchers upon a table, 
and making preparations for supper, the 
knight amused himself (and no inconsider¬ 
able gratification it was) in noticing, more 
attentively than he had done before, their 
eldest daughter Bertha, as she assisted her 
mother. 

But apprehensive, perhaf^, that such 
scrutiny might not be altogether acceptable 
to her parents, be soon resumed his dis¬ 
course with old Heckewelder, the father. 

“ And your name, likewise, was cer¬ 
tainly mentioned to me, by that brutal fellow 
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with the broad shoulders—that man in n 
sort of adthority. ’ 

“ My name, my good lord, is Hecke- 
welder; Fritz Heckewelder am I; and my 
son there, as powerful a woodman, though 
his best friend sayeth it, as any in the forest, 
is called Hans.” 

“ Come hither, Hans,” said^Sir Wolde- 
inar—you are -an honest lad, and I will 
venture to pronotince you S9, at our first 
acquaintance. Here is a trifle for thee; an 
earnest of what I shall do for vour family 
hereafter.” 

The young man bowed low, and hum¬ 
bly ? but his luibit was grave; he was not 
much given to talk in general; and on this 
occasion he said not a word. 

“ Your Excellence is too good,” observed 
the father; “ and willingly would we lodge 
you here, without cost or charges : but wt; 
are poor folk ; and, to speak plainly, shall 
be glad to make what we can, by serving 
your lordship freely and faithfully. We 
have been on the look after you for these 
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three or four days;—Master ZevYski’s order 
was, that we must take you in somehow; 
and if your Excellence thinks fit to help us 
on a little—we will do all we can to make 
the forest agreeable to you.”. 

“ That,” said the knight, with a side 
glance at Bertha,” may be more easily con¬ 
trived than I had thought possible. Many 
thanks, my friends; I had rather be among 
you, than with the roynish tyke Zewski, 
were his means of harbouring me tenfold 
better than they are. Heaven keep him 
out of my way! I shall surely do the dog 
a mischief.” 

‘‘ Hist—sir, I pray you; speak not of 
liim slightingly; or the very wind will carry 
it thither.” 

“ You find that man,” said Woldemar, 
“ a harsh superior, a heavy task-master, no 
doubt!” 

“ The disposition of Master Zewski,” 
replied the peasant, “ is not altogether so 
unthankful either. We all stand pretty 
well with him just now; for he thinks, and 
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perhaps he hath some ground for thinking, 
that my boy there saved the life of one of 
his children. And the ranger, let me tell 
your lordship, can wink bis eyes a bit, as 
well as other folks, when he’s friendly dis¬ 
posed. We must all have starved, other¬ 
wise, long agone.” So saying, he pointed, 
somewhat slily, at a piece of meat which 
hung up by the rafters of his cot; and Sir 
Woldemar perceived, that it had constituted 
the best half of a hind, before Dame Hec- 
kewelder made a substantial inroad upon 
the store, in favour of his refreshment tliat 
evening. 

Their supper, the cookery of which had 
been advancing apace during the conversa¬ 
tion, was now in the act of being taken from 
the fire, and set out upon the table; and, 
whatever were its imperfections, the Knight 
of Zissersdorf had rarely, if ever in the 
course of his life, so thoroughly enjoyed a 
repast. Their -drink, however, the most 
defective part of the entertainment, was 
not much calculated to banish the vexations 
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of Sir Woldenaar; the family having but 'a 
scanty supply of milk, and the old man 
deeming it necessary to apologize for the 
water of the forest, which tasted brackish, 
and uninviting. 

He hinted, however, a possibility, that 
the mansion of the great Zewski might not 
be found unprovided with spirits, if any 
l)ody within the wilds of Nagy Retsky could 
manage to pay for them; and Zjssersdorf 
readily promised this accession of luxury 
to all their future meals. 

When they had finished, Gaffer Hecke- 
welder pronounced the gracewhich Sir 
Woldcmar thought rather long—with up¬ 
lifted hands, and devout expression of coun¬ 
tenance ; and the last sentence was repeat¬ 
ed by the whole circle, excepting the knight, 
who, however, bowed his head at the con- 
(dusion, with a reverence equal to the rest. 

On this occasion, he heard the accents 
of Bertha for the first time; and, if he 
had been moved by her personal charms— 
the conquest was completed by the mild, 
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melodious, and truly feminine tone of her 
voice. Some observations he addressed to 
her—^bnt, from an excess of timidity 
amounting to awkwardness, she either did 
not answer at all, or replied in as few words 
as possible, with her head averted, and her 
speech directed to one of her parents, or, 
more frequently, to Hans. With a view of 
inducing her to mix in the general discourse, 
if she wo.uld .not talk to him in particular— 
Sir Woldemar put questions to them rela¬ 
tive to the state of that part of the country; 
the extent of the White Mountains; and 
by what description of persons the forest of 
Nagy Retsky might be inhabited. 

“ Hitherto,” said he, “ I have seen no¬ 
thing of it myself; but a more desolate 
region than the approach to your forest, I 
never yet witnessed: through which, I sus¬ 
pect, one might ramble, for whole days to¬ 
gether, without meeting a soul, beside the 
few people employed here by the Etnperoi-, 
and your own selves. What say ye all! 
are ye dumb-founded—or do I not speak 
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intelligibly ? What say’st, Hans ? Thou 
art a shrewd lad, I’ll be sworn; though 
somewhat of a chuff one.” 

The young man looked at the dame, 
and her daughters; then at the father; and 
a sign of some sort having apparently pass’d 

between them-If your Excellence 

should take a fancy for wandering about 
these woods and wilds,” said Hans,— 
“ wander you might, no doubt, whichever 
way you pleased; and, as your Excellence 
truly says—without seeing any thing of the 
nature of common men, be they gentle or 
simple.” 

“ Say you so,” cried the knight; “ then, 
by my faith, I do begin to know what ban¬ 
ishment is. But, my worthy friends, I 
judge rather, that you are giving too un¬ 
favourable a report of the place of your 
abode; for if’tis so total a desert as you 
describe it—whom may I have beheld, this 
very evening, on the brow of the .bare hilj 
which immediately skirts the wood ?” 

“ Be still, brat! and behave thyself 

VOL. I. N 
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properly,” said Dame Heckewelder, ad¬ 
dressing herself to Agatha, her youngest 
daughter; the child having, as it should 
seem, shewn an unbecoming eagerness to 
take part in their conversation. 

“ I know not, my lord,” said Hans, 
shortly; “ most likely, no one.” 

" Nobody!” exclaimed Sir Woldemar— 
“ Even so, 3ir Knight,” replied old Hecke¬ 
welder ; “ appearances along the tops of 
our hills are often deceitful.” 

“ You will scarcely persuade me out of 
my own senses, man! Granting, however, 
that I may have been deceived, as to the 
distant object; I tell you, that an unques¬ 
tionable human being, whom I verily be¬ 
lieve to have been the same person seen 
upon the hill, confronted me afterwards, 
when I had got into the wood, and directed 
me to the dwelling of that clownish forester.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Heckewelder, in a 
loH^r tone; “ it could hardly be.” 

“ What can the man mean!” cried Zis- 
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sersdorf, amazed at his incredulity—I re¬ 
peat to you, that such was the fact.” 

“ Did he speak at aU ?” 

“ He did not.” 

“ Depend on it, then, your Excellence 
hath been under some mistake.” 

Sir Woldemar was again about to reply, 
and rather warmly—when the attention of 
the whole party was diverted to the younger 
of their two daughters. The girl began to 
sob violently, frequently calling ont, in 
spite of all their endeavours to check her— 
“ He IS come back: I knew he would; I 
am positively sure he is; and I shall not 
get a wink of sleep all the night long.” 

“ Away with her. Dame; take her away, 
and put hei^to bed,” cried old Heckewelder 
to his wife. “ My lord, we are ashamed, 
as well we ought to be, of that silly lass, 
and her whimsies; but the child, as you 
see, sir, is of a weak, timid disposition; I 
question too, whether we have got the right 
way of managing her—at all times; and 
N 2 
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these foolish notions-why, they grow 

upon her, I think.” 

“ What notions, my friend?” said Wol- 
demar. 

“ Never heed, my Iprd,” replied the old 
man, “ the tales that the folk up at Master 
Zewski's may tell you, about our woods. 
There is not a forest in Moravia without 
them: and, be ail that as it will—within our 
poor dwelling, we neither do see, nor ever 
have seen, any thing worse than ourselves. 
For that, you may take my word, and go 
to your bed in peace;. I would it were sucIj 
a one as your Excellence hath been used 
to.” 

Sir Woldemar lightly laughed, and 
somewhat scornfully, at the p/pasant’s no¬ 
tion that any of their legends were capable 
of making impression upon him; and iiav- 
ing, with much courtesy and affability, 
wished them good repose, and added some¬ 
thing particularly, though jocosely, to Ber¬ 
tha, on the subject of pleasant dreams, and 
his hopes that she did not participate in the 
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fancies of her sister—he betook himself to 
his out-house and straw. 

There, notwithstanding his past fatigues, 
and present situation, which, all things con¬ 
sidered, was really far from an uncomfort¬ 
able one, he -did not fall asleep with such 
readiness as he had expected. 

Sir Woldemar of Zissersdotf would not 
have declined the most hazardous enter- 
prize which lady, prince, or baron could 
have proposed to him; and, however he 
might chance to be circumstanced, he 
generally rejoiced in the p'rbspect of actual 
danger, as affording an opportunity, by 
which be was sure to profit, of extorting 
admiration. He would fain, likewise, have 
persuaded both others and himself, that his 
mind was as superior to the terrors of ima¬ 
gination ; to the arts of'the then ignorant, 
but cunning priesthood,. and the tales of 
superstition. But in this last point, it is 
most probable that he had partially de¬ 
ceived himself: the superstitions of that 
age, founded upon a religion which man- 
n3 
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kind had corrupted, acted with more or 
less effect upon the whole race; and cer¬ 
tainly were not without their power over 
Sir Woldemar. Well did he remember 
every thing that had passed in the Wood¬ 
man’s cot; the fright and distress of the 
child Agatha; and what had suf)sequently 
transpired about the evil repute of the 
forest. He heard the cry of the screech- 
owl from without; the groaning of the 
trees, under a strong blast; as well as 
various strange sounds, by no means calcu¬ 
lated to cheer him, of which he could 
suggest no explanation. 

He thought of the man who had shewn 
him the way to Zewski the forester’s house; 
and now called to mind, what had escaped 
his particular notice, at the time—the posi¬ 
tion in which the figure was leaning, and 
in consequence, what his extraordinary 
stature must have been, if he had stood 
upright. 

Under the influence of these reflexions, 
Zissersdorf almost expected to see the door 
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of bis shed burst open, and that man, 
or something else of terrific aspect, ap¬ 
proach the place where he lay. The 
occasional noise of his own horse mov¬ 
ing in his stall, relieved him more than 
he would have chosen to admit: but, 
despite of all gloomy ideas, sleep stole on 
imperceptibly; and when be awoke in the 
morning, he amused himself by the recollec¬ 
tion of his late- uncomfortable feelings,— 
though no consideration on earth could 
have induced him to acquaint any body 
else with ‘their nature. But whatever ad¬ 
ventures Sir Woldemar might have reck¬ 
oned upon, in the wilds of Nagy Retsky,— 
(and certain it is, that, without causing him 
any great alarm, some incidents did daily 
occur, for which he, in vain, attempted to 
account,)—no striking event^. followed each 
other with sutficient rapidity; to engage the 
full power of his mind. 

He was constantly unemployed and 
discontented, pining for the recovery of his 
lost consequence, and brooding over en- 
N 4 
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vious and vitadictive feelings. In this mor¬ 
bid state, a ready object for any Sort of 
temptation, the eternal enemy suffered 
him not long to remain without one: and 
how to requite the simple kindness of his 
hosts, by the destruction of their daughter 
Bertha, both in this world and the next, 
became the sole occupation of his thoughts. 

By degrees he established some famili¬ 
arity with her; indeed, he was quick 
enough to perceive, that the condescending, 
airy, half jesting manner, tvhich he had usu¬ 
ally adopted towards females of an inferior 
cast who might happen to be his favourites, 
would by no means succeed with Bertha 
Heckewelder. 

Her disposition was pensive, almost to 
melancholy; and she bad a bashfulness or 
reserve, orr^^maybe pride—which instan¬ 
taneously caught the alarm at any symptom 
of conceit and presumption in an individual 
of the other sex; and which also readily 
manifested the offence that she had taken. 

Sir Woldemar shaped his mode of pro- 
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ceeding accordingly: he spoke, perhaps, less 
directly to her, than to the rest of the family; 
but took care that none of her remarks, in 
their general conversation, should be lost; 
assented to whatever she said; commented 
upon it, simply, but flatteringly; assisted 
her, unobtrusively, in any household work 
about which she might chance to be em¬ 
ployed—and, without sighs, or grimaces, 
looked at her, from time to. time, so affec¬ 
tionately, that her fear and awe of him wore 
insensibly off. She no longer reddened and 
stammered, whenever there was a necessity 
for her talking to him; but, on the contrary, 
would frequently be the first to begin ; she 
asked him innocent questions abotit a world 
of which she knew nothing; she listened to 
liiiii, and (though not in the degree that his 
vanity led him to suppose) she certainly 
liked him. 

One evening, Zissersdorf refurned late 
from an excursion amongst the neighbouring 
mountains; and having taken due care of 
bis horse, he entered the cottage, where he 
N 5 
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found nobody but the sisters; Bertha en¬ 
gaged in preparing their supper, and the 
child Agatha helping her. 

“ You are fond of wandering abroad, 
my lord,” observed the elder of the two; 
“ and, of late, have been more so than ever. 
The bad weather will soon pome on—and, 
do you purpose, I pray you, to roam about, 
in this fashion, all through the winter?” 

“ In the winter, Bertha, we shall have 
many delights well suited to the season. 
Our stores must be plentiful; that shall be 
ray care, and your good brother’s. We will 
be comfortable—we will be warm—we will 
be friendly, merry, and happy. But if it 
were only to hunt for our supply of food, I 
must be much in the woods. My life has 
been an active one; and without active ex¬ 
ertion, I should pine aiid droop; look pen¬ 
sive as, ever and anon, does my sweet Ber¬ 
tha-and who knows, but I might want 

her sense of conscious innocence to keep 
me in heart!” 

“ Go to, my lord; you are now either 
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t^barging yourself unjustly, or speaking only 
for the purpose of being contradicted* 
How should any one have wherewithal to 
reproach himself, who can live here, among 
simple folk, so quietly, harmlessly, and con¬ 
tentedly, as we see you do.” 

“ Alas, Bertha; both a warrior and a 
courtier have I been, from the day in which 
I left my father’s castle: and courts, as well 
as camps, are dangerous places. In the 
first, we compass our ends by every means, 
save actual violence; and in the second, by 
every means, violent or not. But, for my¬ 
self in particular,” he added, with an al¬ 
tered voice and countenance—for he was 
on tender ground—“ if I am guiltless, and 
undeserving of disgrace—bow came I here 
at a!!! Why was I exiled to this desert ? 
You know, Bertha, that Woldemar of Zis- 
sersdorf is a banished man!” 

“ I hear so,” shp replied; “ but I can¬ 
not understand it. Your manners are 
gentle; your words are kind; you are the 
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enemy of nobody—^and^ what enemy can 
you have made?” 

Sir, Woldemar had hitherto contrived 
to conceal from himself the whole turpi¬ 
tude of his intentions; but so keen a pang 
afiected him here, 2^ something nearly 
a-kin to remorse; that he was on the point 
of leaving her abruptly, and rushing from 
the cottage. However, after an interval 
of no very pleasant meditation, he at once 
changed the subject of their discourse. 

“ You seemed disposed,” said he, “ to 
upbraid me for my wanderings. But does 
not Bertha herself—^with her little pretty 
sister there, stroll at her pleasure through 
these wilds at all times, and in every 
quarter? for the forester, I 6nd—the man 
Zewski, brute as he may be, is inclined to 
befriend you; and I rejoice to hear it. Fa¬ 
miliar, therefore, as you must, by this time, 
be with the many devious tracks and glades, 
you may roam therein, to your heart’s con¬ 
tent. No evil can befall you; the wolves, 
unless pressed by wintry famine, would be 
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afraid to prowl near you; and no mortal is 
likely to cause you any disturbance.” 

“ I am glad, my lord,” returned 
Bertha gravely, “ that you have met with 
none yourself.” 

“ Now, as I live,” cried Woldethar, 
“something more is intended’by those 
words, than merely meets my ear. That 
there were beings, amid these woods and 
mountains, who differed from the ordinary 
race of mankind, I have long thought— 
in truth, I have long known it: and, not 
to mention what may have occurred before 

this very afternoon-you frown, my dear 

girl! in what have I displeased you?” 

Bertha checked him, by a significant 
glance at her sister. The young Agatha, 
commonly, stood in much awe of their 
distinguished guest; and had hitherto for¬ 
borne to interrupt this dialogue, by word 
or movement; but now, pale as a ghost, and 
with some peculiar feelings excited, which 
she seemed unable to resist—she ran up to 
Bertha; and, pressing so closely against 
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her shoulder, as to hide her own fiice, cried 
out—“ I-hoped, sister, that he had left us 
for ever. I am sure you said so, Bertha; 
and Hans said so; and they all told me 
so. But here he is still, you find: you 
may hinder any body from talking about 
it—^but I know he is still in the forest; 

and sooner or later, he will-O sister, 

sister, our great guest, the cavalier here, 
hath certainly seen him— 

“ Do not alarm yourself about nothing, 
my little friend,” said Woldemar, aware 
of Bertha’s anxiety lest her sister should 
be terrified and distressed; “ I spoke only 
of certain wild animals, which, from their 
size, cannot be very formidable: "but- they 
appear to be curious; and I never re¬ 
member to have seen such before I came 
hither.” 

The girl looked up at him for a mo¬ 
ment; keenly watched his countenance, 
he concluded — and, shaking her head 
gently, returned to her work: while tin? 
knight, without attending further to her. 
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or even to her sister, sat pondering upon 
what she had said—till he was roused from 
bis reverie by the entrance of old Hecke- 
welder, accompanied by his wife and Hans. 
After fit reverence paid to Sir Woldemar, 
whom he had only seen for an instant, at 
an early hour in the morning—the old 
man began to roar lustily for his supper. 
He had not, however, long to wait; but 
the meal (had it not been for his lively 
spirits, which kept up on this occasion, as 
indeed, they were very apt to do) would have 
passed in almost total silence. The mind of 
Zissersdorf was not’at rest; and he made 
no attempt, or saw no necessity for dis¬ 
guising bis feelings: but having taken it 
into bis head that Bertha, for some cause 
or other, was likewise affected by what 
had taken place before the others returned 
—he exerted himself, now and then, to 
restore her to tranquillity. 

Of the scanty knowledge enjoyed by 
mankind in that rude and illiterate period, 
•Sir Woldemar possessed his full share; 
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and what he knew, he had been, for some 
time, in the habit of imparting to Bertha, 
who received his instructions with delight 
and gratitude. Upon those subjects, there¬ 
fore, he now endeavoured to converse with 
her, in an under tone—but soon relapsed 
into taciturnity and absence of mind, on 
overhearing a part of the following brief 
com ni u nication between Dame Heckewelder 
and the lad Hans: in which they probably 
had engaged, under the supposition that 
the knight was as much taken up with 
Bertha, as was old Fritz Heckewelder 
with an endless story of his own about a 
boar which, near Christmas, in the pre¬ 
ceding year, had killed or ruined seven of 
the ranger Zewski’s dogs, and wounded 
two of his men badly, before they were 
able to master him. 

“ Hans!” said the dame, “ I have a 
word for thine ear. Do lean thy head to¬ 
wards me: I wish to speak with thee.” 

Speak away then,’‘said the young man, 
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“ but be not long; and speak so that one 
may understand thee?” 

“ Is it known, I say, for certain, that he 
hath come back to our woods?” 

“ As surely, as that the Sun will come 
back to-moiTow morning.” 

“ I was willing to hope, that we should 
have seen him no more.” 

“ Likely enough, f wished just the 
same liiyself.” 

“ On what day did he first show him¬ 
self again?” 

" You are raising your voice, dame! 
Not so loud: do remember where we are.” 

“ Was it not on the veiy same evening 
when this nobleman, this Sir—Ziss-” 

“ Hold your tongue, prithee; we are 
watched, I tell you——be quiet, be quiet.” 

Roused to vexation by what he could 
collect of their dialogue, Woldemar was 
not the man to deny himself every expla¬ 
nation and satisfaction which could be pro¬ 
cured. He acquainted Gaffer Heckewelder, 
therefore, in a subdued but decided tone. 
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that he had something to communicate to 
the family, when their youngest daughter 
should be dismissed: and the woodman, in 
consequence, sent her off to bed without 
delay. But the place where she slept 
being, in truth, as much in the same room 
with the rest of the company, as if she 
bad still continued to make oue of them, it 
was necessary to trait, till she should be 
actually sleeping. 

Heckewelder, the father, who had his 
full portion of curiosity, though he guessed, 
in a general way,^and dreaded what was 

to come out-soon affirmed that Agatha 

was sound asleep; and appealed to her 
regularly audible breathing, as a confirma¬ 
tion of what he had said. Several doubted 
the fact; and Bertha would have remon¬ 
strated against the conclusion—but was 
silenced, at once, by the voices of both her 
parents. 

Hans, however, in his peculiar way, 
sometimes short almost to sternness, de¬ 
clared his opinion, tlmt the child was nei- 
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ther then asleep, nof—if they persevered in 
what they were going to talk of—would be 
so, through- the wiiole night. But he was 
over-ruled likewise; Sir Woldeinar (who 
secretly disliked him, for being the only 
one of the family whom he could not 
govern) taking an active part against 
him: and, when they had contracted their 
circle, thrown juore wood upon the fire, 
and replenished the great oaken goblet, 
which now circulated briskly, at least 
among the males of the party, the knight 
began, with no formal preface, but with a 
look so serious as to ensure their utmost 
attention. 

“ How far you may be disposed to 
deny or disguise the facts that I am about 
to mention, I cannot judge : but the truth 
is, my friends, that your wilds are inhabited 
—infested, at least, by some creatures of 
an extraordinary nature; and the wondrous 
tales which I have heard, in my childhood, 
without giving more credit to them than 
sufficed for my own amusement, seem 
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here likely to be realized. What happens 
to me, happens, 1 presume, to all; and 1 
conclude, therefore, that there exists not an 
individual among you, who is not in the 
habit of hearing bis own name pronounced 
aloud in the most savage and solitary 
places. Now, I would wish to learn, whe¬ 
ther the fays, witches, or demons—how¬ 
ever and whatever you may call those 
beings who thus molest' people—ever as¬ 
sume before yoii any visible form ?” 

“ In the first place,” said old Fritz, 
“ if I might make so free with your Excel¬ 
lence, I would, in our turn, desire to be 
told, what you may have seen yourself; 
and whether, either by seeing or hearing, 
any thing hath come to your knowledge, 
in these parts, which you were ignorant of 
before?” 

“ That certain words have been ad¬ 
dressed to me,” said the knight, after 
musing for some moments; “ that certain 
sentences have frequently been uttered in 
my hearing, when I was unable to dis- 
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cover from whence they proceeded, I shall 
not deny. But of their import I am not 
sufficiently clear, to undertake, now, to 
repeat them—and doubt, moreover, how 
far my own fancy may have deluded me. On 
my eye-sight, I can place a safer depen¬ 
dence; and though you will all laugh at 
me to my face for what I shall say,—and 
ridicule me yet more when absent’—I do 
aver, that I saw something this afternoon, 
no longer ago, which must have been pre¬ 
ternatural ; and that the sight was no 
dream or deception.-^Why doth your fair 
daughter change colour; and what means 
that half smothered exclamation, Bertha? 
You will only deride me, as I proceed with 
my story- 

“ I fear, my good lord, we shall find 
that the subject is not a very suitable one 
for sport.” 

“ Right, girl,” cried her mother; “ what 
liappened to Jurgen of Hoilendorp, for 
his unbelieving audaciousness—we all well 
remember!” 
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“ I feel strongly inclined to talk no 
more about the matter,” said Sir Woldemar, 
rather to himself than to those about him: 
“ a circumstance which, when we are 
alone, may affect any of us with unmingled 
astonishment, will often appear trifling, or 
even ludicrous, on being imparted to others.” 

Here, Gaffer Heckewelder, after a long 
and powerful draught, leant forwards, in 
an attitude of renewed attention; — but 
Woldemar still paused.- 

“ The knight hath seen him,” observed 
Hans, speaking low, but very distinctly— 
“ in his smallest form.” 

“ Give me the cup!” cried Woldemar 
wildly; “ hand me the goblet, old man. 
By all the saints and martyrs! I am seated, 
at this instant, for aught I can tell, in an 
assemblage of sorcerers; and must keep 
myself in courage, as I best may.” He 
drank deeply;—and as he put down the 
cup—you speak but the truth,” said he 
to Hans, " however you might come by it: 
for I defy all the elves that ever gamboled 
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in the moon-beam, to be visible to mortal 
eyes in a smaller. As clearly as I behold 
thee now—did I discern a creature this 
day, upon the open brow of the mountain, 
human in shape, bat diminutive as a fairy 
in stature. It approached me; but while 
I stared in amazement—^vnthdrew promptly 
from my gaze; and either vanished into 
air, or concealed itself beneath the heath 
alone; for no other shelter was at hand— 
and fruitless were my endeavours to regain 
the slightest glimpse of the same object. 
Neither have I always remained undis¬ 
turbed— (what may have disturbed me, 
signifieth not)—within the shed where I 
sleep, during the hours of darkness.” 

“ Good Angels guard «s! so near to 
our dwelling too!” cried the dame. 

Sir Woldemar resumed. “ Can you, or 
will you—can all, or any of you, throw 
light upon these matters ? are these things 
follow’d by no consequences; or, what do 
they portend ? did fear of any created being 
belong to my nature—I should be render’d 
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hourly uneasy. You, young man, appeal 
to be the one'who is vers'd in these mys¬ 
teries—^Tell me therefore, with the native 
sense which I perceive you possess, what 
it is which haunts your woods, and how 
long you ha^e been subject to such a visita¬ 
tion.”—►Hans took some time to considei 
before he answered. “ If it please you, my 
lord,” said he, at length, we, none of 
us, can pretend to give him a name. This 
much we know of him, and this alone: that 
the few peasants hereabout, while they do 
their best to live well and innocently, have 
nothing to fear from him. Sir Knight, I 
also feel myself forced to acquaint you, that 
we were quite freed from him—Aye, we 
had lost sight of him for more than a 
twelve-month, before your Excellence came 
amongst us.” 

“ Deliver my body and soul!” cried old 
Heckewelder, " who was it that look’d into 
the cottage, just then ?” All arose in the 
utmost consternation: Dame Heckewelder 
began to whimper: SirWoldeinar supported 
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Bertha, and turned towards the door with 
^n air of assumed determination, of bold 
and reckless defiance: while Hans mani¬ 
fested the most real composure. 

“ In your eagerness, Goodman,” said 
he, “ to hear what this noble cavalier had 
got to tell us—you forgot to return thanks 
after our supper.” Fritz immediately ac¬ 
knowledged and lamented the omission: 
the whole party drew round the table 
again; and Heckewelder pronounced the 
grace, in accents of awful devotion,, with 
addition of all the short prayers which the 
monks of a neighbouring monastery had 
taught him to repeat. 

Before he retired to rest. Sir Woldemar 
spoke privately to Hans, and desired that 
lie would take a turn with him (near mid¬ 
night as it was,) into the wood—and talk 
further of what had just engaged their atten¬ 
tion. But the young man declined it; and 
Woldemar, offended, permitted himself to 
speak petulantly—and observed, that such 
subjects were indeed more comfortably dis- 
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cussed in broad day-light, or amidst a 
circle of friends. 

To which sarcasm, the cottager, without 
at all departing from the usual deference 
and civility of his manner, replied, that Sir 
Woldemar had spoken confidently of his 
own fearlessness that evening; and he 
would be the last man to doubt or question 
it: but, if occasions should arise—which 
might easily be—to call for its particular 
exertion, he trusted that the courage of 
others would be just as apparent, anti 
might be equally depended upon. 

For some days after this, Zissersdorf 
took it into his head that the family looked 
on him coldly and suspiciously; and he 
believed, that every cause of alarm, and 
every cross accident which might befall 
any of them, would be attributed to his 
inauspicious arrival. 

He likewise grew impatient at the slow 
impression hitherto made by him upon the 
heart of Bertha: he dreaded a certain firm¬ 
ness, a rectitude of character which ap- 
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peared through all her simplicity; and he 
heartily cursed her formalities, with the 
superstitions of the rest. But to quarrel 
with them, would never do: he exerted 
himself, therefore, to please and be useful, 
more sedulously than ever; and, nothing 
having lately happened to distress or annoy 
them—he soon recovered his ground. With 
Bertha, he persuaded himself, he had never 
lost any; but he soon recovered the good 
will and apparent confidence of the whole 
family; excepting that of Hans indeed, who 
continued to avoid him—as, to say the 
fruth, he had ever done—and who com¬ 
municated with, him as little as possible, 
when they were obliged to meet. 

As to Bertha, Sir Woldeinar now im¬ 
proved his opportunities with her, to the 
utmost of his power: on many occasions, 
lie prevailed with her to accompany him in 
rambles of some extent-; he talked to her 
more freely, in reality, though not in sound, 
than before; artfully, speciously, mis¬ 
chievously, yet, in terms, unexceptionabiy; 
o 2 
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he mixed more flattery with his discourse; 
and because she made no objection to such 
addresses, or, in fact, any observation what¬ 
ever upon them—which many a courtly 
damsel would have done, with a view of 
getting at more—^the knight conceived, 
that he had at length discovered where she 
was weak, and might be accessible. 

And did he, It may be inquired, feel no 
compunction, for this meanness, cruelty, 
and ingratitude, towards innocent people 
who thought him their friend, as firmly as 
they knew themselves to be his? He felt 
a great deal: so much, at times, as to 
enter into solemn vows and compacts with 
his own conscience, that he would desist 
from his designs, and contribute, in earnest¬ 
ness and honesty, to the welfare of that 
poor family. Those vows, he, not impro¬ 
bably, might have kept, had either precept 
or habit impressed him with the least 
necessity for self-control; had he not been 
given over, where he sojourned at present, 
to a life of totabidleness; and had not the 
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customs of the age in which he lived, used 
him to consider the peasantiy as scarcely 
belonging' to the same order of animals 
with himself. 

On a still afternoon which had suc¬ 
ceeded a boisterous day—it was now about 
the middle of autumn^when the tempest 
had thickly strewed with leaves every glade 
in the forest, besides rending mighty limbs 
from the trunks of many trees, and totally 
uprooting others of a feebler growth—Sir 
Wolderaar returned from the chase, and, 
-as usual, made the best of his way to the 
Heckewelder’s cottage. There he found 
the dame asleep, by what bad been a good 
fire; Agatha employed in sweeping from 
the hut such fragments of the morning’s 
repast as their thrift bad not induced them 
to preserve; and the elder sister seated 
near her mother—not indeed, like her, 
asleep—but deep in thought, and as quiet 
as if she had been so. 

“ Almost from sun-rise to this moment, 
lovely Bertha,” said Zissersdorf, “have I 
o3 
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been exerting ray most strenuous endea> 
vours to bring you home some venison. 
But I cannot bighly boast of ray success: 
your father and brother, let us hope, will do 
something better.” 

“ In what a terrible storm have you 
been abroad T’ replied Bertha; “ we shall 
make you as expert as the most hardy and 
venturous of our foresters: for many such 
days have we to look for, from this time, 
till the return of spring.” 

“ If every evening might be equally 
placid and serene with this,” said Zissers- 
dorf, “ I should not complain of the fore¬ 
noons, though each were to bring a hurri¬ 
cane Toil, were it infinitely beyond any 
that I have yet experienced, will be sweet 
in my Bertha’s sWvice; and, on my return 
home, after every morning’s duty—with her, 
I shall expect—all nature reviving around 
us—the sort of calm and delicious walk 
which I now venture to promise myself. 
Come Bertha; and when I point out to 
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you the devastation produced hy the earlier 
part of the day—we shall enjoy in more 
abundant measure, the mild, temperate, 
and refreshing air-which prevails at present, 
and the gleam of the departing sun.” 

“ Be it rather to-mormw, Woldemar; 
since by that single name you have encou¬ 
raged me to address you.” 

“Your friendly appellation,” said he, 
“ is most acceptable and flattering to me. 
But why should we defer such gratifications 
as are innocent ?” 

" Excuse me, I pray; I have been for¬ 
bidden to stir from home, after the sun 
hath sunk below yon mountain.” 

“ Am I not a suflicient protector ?” 

“ ’Tis no ordinary danger that I dread ; 
and you well know the nature of my father's 
apprehensions. Remember our late conver¬ 
sation ; remember wliat you have heard from 
iny father and brother; remember what you 
have yourself witnessed, and are unable, 
with all your learning, to explain. No, no; 

o4 
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I venture n6t into the forest when the sun is 
declining.” 

Zissersdorf still strove to persuade her, 
but his efforts were ineffectual; and in 
order to while away the time till the hour 
of supper, he strolled out alone, not entirely 
satisfied with Bertha’s refhsal. 

That she might have her fearS and 
misgivings, he could not but admit. But 
she ought, (be considered,) had he inspired 
her with the passion which it was his object 
to excite—to have sacrificed her feelings 
in his favour, and risked more than imagi¬ 
nary evils, for above two hours enjoyment 
of his society. Uneasy doubts obtruded 
themselves, whether Hans Heckewelder 
might not have aflfected her, in some mea¬ 
sure, with his own unfavourable judgment 
of him ; which Sir Woldemar dreaded, for 
he felt it to be just;—and, as he revolved 
in his mind how it were possible for the 
ignorant clown Hans to have looked, 
through all pretences and disguises, into 
his very heart—he secretly denounced him 
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for vengeance: endeavouring: to convince 
himself, that he should sorely have dis¬ 
missed all ill intentions against any indivi¬ 
dual of the family, but for M| determination 
to baffle the precaution .of :ii^at young 
peasant with his injurious auspinions. 

Woldemar, while he thought of these 
things, walked on farther .t^an jbe had de¬ 
signed ; and in a part of the forest to which 
he was least accustomed. The. sun, as he 
believed, had already set: at any rate, the 
trees had power greatly to obstruct the 
light that remained; and he took his stand 
on a rising ground, for the purpose of re¬ 
covering, while he had yet the means of 
doing so, one of those land-marks which 
he had before noted lu the course of his 
ramblings; and which, when regained, 
would enable him to reach his, home as 
well by ni^t as by day. From this emi¬ 
nence, he saw, as he imagined, a principal 
one among those well knowflt objects—the 
bare trunk and highestj- hrancbes of a 
gigantic oak, over-topping all the other 
o 5 
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trees in the same quarter of the forest, and 
entirely denuded of leaves, even in the 
midst of summer. But though blasted, 
discoloured, and torn to the very core, by 
lightning, it was judged to be firm as ever 
at the root; since tempests which pros¬ 
trated its most hardy ndghbours had spent 
their fury in vain upon this grim and lofty 
skeleton. 

Zissersdorf, accordingly, observed the 
direction of the tree; and again plunging 
in amongst the wood—made for that point. 
But he was a long time in his progress 
towards it; the obstructions were numerous 
and vexatious; the evening light totally 
failed him; and he was even obliged to 
use his sword vigorously, in cutting away 
the brambles which continually impeded 
his course. 

After some time, he ravedt and swore 
aloud; and began to doubt, whether he 
had not set forward in a wrong direction ; 
and whether he should get to his mark, the 
withered oak, during the whole night. 

The rising of an occasionally bright 
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moon, however, relieved him in some de¬ 
gree ; and, in the first instance, aided him, 
by shewing another hill, from whence he 
promised himself that he should once 
more get a sight of the object which be 
sought. 

On his way thither, he was suddenly 
startled—and so great was his amazement, 
that it arrested his steps for some minutes, 
at a most appalling sound, which seemed 
to proceed from the deepest recesses of the 
wood. Woldiemar could compare it with 
nothing but the simultaneous overthrow of 
several of the stateliest trees; bht, what 
should have produced such a catastrophe, 
he could not conjecture: the night was 
mild,, and unusually still, for the time of 
year ; myriads of stars shone forth in 
unclouded brilliancy; and not a breath of 
wind was stirring. 

He stood, awhile, in profound atten¬ 
tion ; but no sounds being immediately re¬ 
peated, he muttered something to himself. 

It might have been a spell; for charms 
o6 
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against the power of fiendE and demons 
were then univeirsaJly adopted and confided 
in: it might have been a prayer; for 238- 
sersdorf, with all his irregnlarity of con¬ 
duct, had subh notions of religion—he 
called it Christianity—as generally sufficed 
for the period in which he lived: and, that 
done, he again pushed forward, manfully, 
’till he reached the knoll. 

There he discovered that he had been 
pursuing an erroneous course throughout. 
The scathed oak, more visible than ever, 
and looking almost terrific, in the uncer¬ 
tain light which the moon afforded, was 
distinctly upon his left hand, when, accord¬ 
ing to his calculation, it should have been 
exactly the reverse: but, though <hsap- 
pointed in its situation, he appeared fo be 
considerably nearer to the tree, than when 
he first discovered it—and, from that cir¬ 
cumstance, he derived some satisfaction. 

Sir Woldemar, a violent and impetuous 
man, was really a bold one: in additbn to 
whichj at this juncture, be was roused. 
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rather than £atigaed, by jpxertipn, and 
chafed by crosses; so that the daripg pas¬ 
sions of his nature predominated oyer the 
timid with more, perhaps, than their accus¬ 
tomed force. But despite both of bis anger 
and his audacity, he shuddered} he felt his 
heart beat, and drew his breath quicker,- 
on hearing a sort of sound sopiewhat re¬ 
sembling human laughter ; which be im¬ 
mediately seemed to recollect—and which 
he soon more perfectly.remembered to have 
been uttered by the man who had confronted 
him in the woods; on the first evening of 
his arrival within the confines of Nagy 
Retsky. 

Zissersdorf, however, made ready for 
action—appalled as he was—and for offen¬ 
sive action. He looked this way, and that 
way, with his sword drawn, and bis hand 
prepared; and had made up bis mind to at¬ 
tack and secure the first person, whether 
man or devil, whom he should discover— 
when, on fixing bis eyes upon the blasted 
tree, that tall and grisly shape which he 
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Still watched as his beacon ”- i t appeared 
to be much closer to him than before. The 
branches also became disturbed ; and, un¬ 
less Sir Woldemar’s imagination was sorely 
affected—were brandished, to and fro, like 
the arms of a human creature. In the next 
moment, this immense object moved for¬ 
wards ; and, while the trees of the forest 
crashed at every step of its advance—the 
monstrous apparition palpably approached 
him. 

Sir Woldemar, as far as he was capable 
of reflexion, resolved to stand his ground, 
and manifest his usual intrepidity. But 
the moonlight seemed to recede and fade ; 
all objects grew dim before his eyes—his 
sword dropped from him—and, in stretch¬ 
ing forth his arm to recover it, he fell, 
nerveless, and unresisting, upon the earth. 

The Heckewdders meanwhile, who had 
long waited supper for their distinguished 
guest, began to wonder, in good earnest, at 
his absence. 

None augured any thing favourable 
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from it; all were alarmed; several expressed 
their alarm; and Bertha,^who had certainly 
a regard for him, was very uneasy. 

But Fritz, the father, always a punctual 
man at any meals that he could command; 
and who, as he grew old, relished the wait¬ 
ing for his victuals less and less; at last re¬ 
marked, that if any mischief should have 
l)efallen the cavalier, which he invoked 
every saint and angel to avert—he knew not 
liow it could be remedied by their going 
supperless to bed. 

They proceeded, therefore, to their i-e- 
past, though but little pleasure, and less 
discourse, accompanied it. 

Tlie femhles, after beseeching the men 
to sit up, and watch for the chance of af¬ 
fording Sir Woldemar any aid of which he 
might stand in need—had now gone to rest; 
an(i the others, who remained watching for 
some time, without any result, were about 
to do the like—when some one tapped 
gently at the door of the hut. 

Hans instantly started from his seat; 
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but old Heckewelder, at first, held him 
back, with all his strength; communicating, 
in a whisper, his suspicions as to the nature 
of their visitor. The lad, however, felt or 
acknowledge no dread—unfastened the 
door—and admitted Sir Wolderaar; who, 
without saying a word, or replying to any 
of their questions, sat down before the 
table, and looked at all the family (for the 
old woman and Bertha, having dressed 
themselves hastily, had now come forth 
again), as if he was totally unconscious of 
his former acquaintance with them. 

, Hans madq signs, that they should for¬ 
bear talking to him at present; and the 
father handed him a horn of •pure spirits, 
which he drank off* at one gulp—and ab¬ 
ruptly demanded, how he came there! 

After much desultory conversation, ra¬ 
ther appalling to the inmates of the cottage, 
in which the mind of their guest seemed, 
at one moment, eager and interested—and, 
in the next, wandering, or utterly lost— 
they collected, though but obscurely, that 
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the knight had dther fallen ihto a trance 
in the wood, or witnessed something so ter¬ 
rific as had deranged his understanding. 

His talk admitted of either supposition: 
for he persisted in affirming, that he knew 

not who had brought him home; while he 

, 1 '. 

described himself, as having beheld a stu¬ 
pendous and fearful oeing —“ who crushed 
under his feet,” said Woldemar, “ the 
mightiest trees of the forest—as the boar 

tramples down the cdra- 

“ Then, woe betide us, every one!” cried 
Dame Heckewelder^^ weeping: “ he hath 
not taken that forni since my grandsire’s 
days : and, the stoiy goes, that at the very 
hour when he last appeared so—happened 
the great earthquake at Posen.” 

“ Peace, woman 1” said her husband; 
you know not what you speak of. Avaunt 
with thy forebodings; and distress us not 
more than there is a necessity for!” 

“ Her speech may be sooth, though 
observed Zissersdorf; “ for, by St. Peter, 
what I have witnessed this night, might well 
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portend the destruction of half the cities in 
Christendom.” 

“ Sir Knight,” said Hans—" I would be 
bold enough to aisk you, whether you had 
an opportunity of se«ng his face ?” 

“By your questions, young man, you 
appear to know full as much as you ought 
to know:—be satisfied—I have seen his 
face. The hue thereof was Jike a furnace; 
’twas deeply coloured as the western sun, 
after the sultriest day in summer.” 

“ Yop look unwell, my lord, said Bertha 
timidly; “ had you not better endeavour to 
get some re.st ?” 

“Sleep and I, Bertha, shall long be 
strangers: but i am fatigued, bewildered, 
and exhausted.” 

He rose to depart. 

“ Surely, my lord, you will not leave this 
roof to-night,” said Heckewelder. 

“T have derided others,” observed Wol- 
demar, talking to himself, but audibly; 
“ I have laughed others to scorn, for their 
faith in such marvels; and now hath my 
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own trial arrived! Courage, Mends! Boldly 
bear up, ye worthy sons of the forest I If 
I have brought back your demons Mther, I 
am also he who shall drive them hence. 
Courage, I say 1 My mind may be per¬ 
verted—my senses deluded—and the power 
of my arm may be weakened: but, here or 
elsewhere—surrounded by all of you, or 
alone in the depths of the wilderness—in 
this world, or the future one—my fortitude 
shall only depart with the last spark of 
conscious existence.” 

With this wild rhodomontade, ottered 
as wildly—he rushed from the cottage; 
three, out of the four who remained, not 
daring to look after him. Hans, however, 
followed him, for a little way, and some¬ 
what soothed the apprehensions of the rest, 
on his return, by the information, that the 
knight had shut himself up in the shed 
where he usually slept. 

8ir Woldemar passed the night, it is 
j)robable, without molestation; though, to 
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judge by hi$ countjeoance in tbe morning, 
he had enjoyed but little repose. 

Ha yras, however, more sedate and col¬ 
lected; he possessed, or seemed to possess, 
as much command over himself as he ever 
evinced; and after partaking of some re¬ 
freshment, at tbe earliest dawn—he moun¬ 
ted his steed, and was seen no more ’till 
late in the evening. 

When he returned, glowing and invi¬ 
gorated by exercise, he accosted Bertha in 
the same tone of affection as formerly; and 
gratified her father, by the production of a 
fresh flask of spirits, which, in the course 
of his morning’s excursion, he had pro¬ 
cured from the stores of Zewski, the 
ranger. 

This day concluded more blithely than 
the last. The males of the family (and 
perhaps it may be decorous, in this place, 
to class Dame Heckewelder among them) 
allowed themselves in a more liberal supply 
of liquor. The old man became, fii-st, joy¬ 
ous, and then, in his way, sentimental—as 
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far, at least, as continual prating about bis 
own well-intentioned and honest heart 
could be so termed ; he would likewise have 
been both inquisitiYe and mysterious, had 
he received the sihallest fencduragement. 
But the lad HanS repressed all allusion to 
tlie scene of the night preceding, both by 
frowns, and jog^ bfenedth the board with his 
foot, which might almost have been called 
kicks; while Zissersdorf himself steadily 
avoided any mention of the subject. 

Several more days elapsed, undistin¬ 
guished by incident or adventure; and 
every mind appeared to be at rest. 

Our peasants, the Heckewelders, easily 
disturbed by their superstitious fears, were, 
generally speaking, as easily tranquillized: 
from their youth, they had been accustomed 
to the gloomy and frightful traditions of the 
remote district which they inhabited; and, 
as the experience of each convinced him, 
that such marvellous tales were often over- 

V. 

stated—when any ihilnediate cause of terror 
appeared to be suspended—they could rea- 
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dily banish, all unpleasant impressions from 
what they might have heard, and quietly 
resume their ordinary habits. 

Not so. Sir Woldeihar. This profligate 
young courtier, idolizing the admiration of 
mankind, but utterly unprincipled in his 
own conduct; sceptical as in the existence 
of any lofty standard of virtue in either 
sex, but credulous in the extreme, with re¬ 
gard to certain notions of his own; had 
!)een bred up in great reverence for wliat, at 
that dark period, was termed the Christian 
religion: nor was it perhaps his fault, if their 
mode of worship taught him less to amend 
his. life, and restrain his passions, than to 
receive, with implicit veneration, the de¬ 
crees of pontiffs, and legends of the age. 

Sir Woldemar, therefore, however he 
might deport himself among the cottagers, 
had, of late, been unable, for five minutes 
together, during the twelve hours, to ex¬ 
clude from his thoughts thewonderous sights 
which he hud witnessed since his banishment 
from Rome. He could not free his mind 

4 
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from the impression of them, nor, indeed, 
did he ever make the attempt. On the con¬ 
trary, he dwelt upon them, painfully and 
nninterinittingly, from sun-fise to sun-set, 
and frequently much longer:, he remem- 
hcred, with a strong foreboding of its im¬ 
portance to himself, what,/some of the 
woodman’s family had, more than once, 

thrown out-that the genius of the place, 

whether of good or evil inclinations,, had 
l)een aroused, after a long interval of in¬ 
action, by his own arrival there: and he 
came to a conclusion, that the crisis of his 
fate was at hand.^ 

Woldemar now, though not without fre¬ 
quent misgivings, and occasional feelings 
approacliing to horroi- and despair, grew 
eager to behold, and even to accOst, the 
demon who appeared to haunt those wilds, 
and consumed entire days in traversing its 
most savage and solitary districts. But the 
i)clng long eluded him ; and, although his 
expectations were, at times, wound up to a 
pitch of trembling anxiety by the sounds 
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which he heard around him, nothing was 
visible after all; and he would return home, 
wearied, dissatisfied, and dejected. 

Such more particularly his state on 
a certain evening, when his mind had been 
so greatly harassed, that if be even looked 
at Bertha, he scarcely spoke to her; he 
noticed nobody else; and, after merely 
taking such sustenance as a fast of more 
than twenty hours rendered necessary—he 
withdrew to his own cot; covered himself 
up, well and thoroughly, amid the straw 
(the nights were now of a very different 
temperature from what he had known 
them), and lay, ruminating, without any 
expectation, and almost without any wish, 
for sleep. 

Zissersdorf here came to a determina¬ 
tion, that, befiil him whatever might, in 
trouble or peril, he would put an end to the 
suspense which had so grievously worn 
both his mind and body. He was even in¬ 
clined to consult with the peasant Hans, 
notwithstanding that his ill will to him ra- 
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ther increased than lessened. He could 
not but feel persuaded, that' Hans knew 
more of the secrets of the forest than either 
he himself, or any of the rest, had yet 
avowed: and he was shaping the very words 
in which he should address him upon the 
subject—^when he perceived, that a dim 
and faint light had risen within the place 
where he lay. At first, he could hardly 
believe it to be real: but when he shook the 
clothing from him, and sat upright—he be¬ 
held, with sensations unutterable, a figure 
leaning over a part of the hut which pro¬ 
jected, and looking directly in liis face. 
His attitude was the same as that of the 
stranger whom he had first met in the 
forest—but, this time, Woldemar could dis¬ 
cern the colour of his skin, and it was red 
fis blood. 

“ Attempt not to move,” said tlie figure: 
“ but resume the use of your understand¬ 
ing, and get the better of your fears.” 

“ I fear nothing that hath been created,” 

VOL. I. P 
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answered Sir Woldemar^ while his teeth 
'chattered in his head. 

Tlie other only replied by the same sort 
of laugh which Woldemar had heard before, 
and which, for some cause or other, dis¬ 
pirited and shocked him, to a degree almost 
insupportable. 

The intruder addressed him again. 
“ Woldemar of Zissersdorf is indeed a bold 
roan, amongst men of his own nature; but, 
to be unappalled by my presence, he must 
change that nature.” 

I do partly comprehend and believe 
thee,” said Woldemar, after a pause of 
some duration: “lam an evil man, as thou 
art an evil being. Were I innocent in heart, 
—neither woald’st thou presume to ap¬ 
proach me, nor should I regard thee if thou 
did’st.” 

“ Warrior of the house of Zissersdorf— 
I spoke but to prove thee; and perceive, by 
your reply, that you are still affected by a 
vain and puerile apprehension; and, like 
most of your species, are influenced by such 
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notions as are purely ima^neiry. Inno¬ 
cence is but a term invented to protect the 
weak, and mislead those who would other¬ 
wise—as they are well entitled to do-—bear 
rule amongst mankind.” 

“ Resolve me one direct question,” said 
Sir Woldemar, “ or I will listen to thee no 
more. Art thou man, or devil ?” 

“ Why not a man, as you are!. Why 
not a man like yourself, Woldemar, though 
beyond thee in capacity ?” 

“False spirit! with the human race 
thou hast no affinity. Thou can’st, at plea¬ 
sure, reduce or extend thine own form!” 

“ True, Woldemar.” 

“ The complexion of thy countenance 
differs horribly from the sons of men. 
The word fear, I am Ic^th to employ—^yet 
will I confess, that I cannot look upon thee 
without dread and detestation.” 

“ To that appearance, you will become 
accustbmed; but if the colour of my face 
should, at first, offend your—it may promptly 
be withdrawn.” 
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“ Deliver me then from a sight so 
odious.” 

In an instant, the darkness of midnight 
returned; and Sir Woldemar was unable 
to see his own hand, though held out close 
before him. 

Soon afterwards also, he heard his horse 
move (but in no restless or uncommon 
manner), at the further end of the hovel; 
and he almost succeeded in persu.ading him¬ 
self that he had been dreaming. 

Having collected, therefore, all his gar¬ 
ments about him, he prepared to lie down 

again-but sprung up, suddenly 1 leaped 

from his bed of straw, as if he had touched 
a serpent—and stood firmly on his feet. 

“ Sorcerer ! fiend ! demon !” he cried 
aloud : “ I hear thy hellish laugh; and 
thou art still near me! Resume then some 
visible form, and tell me what it is that 
yon require fronl me.” 

In the centre of the hut, several small 
sparks seemed to arise, one following the 
other; and after floating a-while midway. 
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between the ground and the roof of the 
building, they united themselves into one 
body; which, swelling and extending, soon 
filled the place with a luminous vapour, as 
before: and Zissersdorf saw the same figure 
standing over against him. 

“ The hue of thy skin,” said Sir Wolde- 
mar, “ now looketh, to me, like metal melt¬ 
ing in the furnace. Didst thou not say, 
deceiver, that thou would’st assume some 
different aspect ?” 

Much can I effect; but not every thing,” 
replied the spectre : “ If you would avail 
yourself of my power—you must endure 
my appearance.” 

“ I seek not thy aid. For thy power— 
I defy it. Why dost thou haunt me with 
incessant persecution—molesting and em¬ 
bittering each moment of my life 1 Why, 
since, to my knowledge, I have never of¬ 
fended thee, art thou so relentless against 
me!” 

“ Son of the illustrious line of Zissers¬ 
dorf, mistake me not. Of all existing 
p 3 
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beings—suppose not that 1 am font’ enemy. 
1, who was present at your birth; who 
watched your opening disposition—the 
haughty, self-nulled, and becoming dispo¬ 
sition of your race; and who, through all 
the events of your maturer years, have wit¬ 
nessed, with delight, that your nature hath 
not degenerated.” 

“ Away—^false fiend! Until I was ba¬ 
nished, and driven to this wilderness—I 
never, in my days, beheld thee.” 

Most surely, Woldemar; nor was it 
within possibility that you should. Among 
these mountmns is my proper habitation, 
and here only am I visible. But I foresaw 
your approach, young warrior, and have 
prepared for you the gratifications most ac¬ 
ceptable to your heart.” 

A new sensation here thrilled within 
Woldemar’s bosom. ** Do I hear thee 
rightly?” he cried: “but no -— i t cannot 
be. I am a weak and miserable fool, who 
voluntarily delivers himself up to delusion. 
Say then, if thou canst read my heart- 
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what are the enticements by which I am 
most readily tempted!” 

“ You are enamoured of Bertha Hecke- 
welder: passionately do you dote upon her 
—more passionately than you allow your¬ 
self to suppose.” 

“ Should I not rather choose, were the 
choice granted me, restoration to my sove¬ 
reign’s favour, and mine own rank in the 
world ?” 

** Such would not be your immediate 
preference.” 

“ Demon—-for once, thou hast spoken 
truly: proceed. I no longer dread thee ; 
reserve and caution are no more. Thou 
dost command my feelings—and to thy 
words 1 am all attention.” 

" Bertha you shall possess.” 

“ Never:—if a pure and virtuous mind 
be the safeguard which I once imagined— 
and 1 am not yet persuaded to the contrary. 
Unless that notion be false, she will inevi¬ 
tably baffle my designs, even should’st 
thou conduct them.” 

p 4 
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“ Ere fifty hours have gone by, Bertha 
shall be yours. I say it; and a portion of 
my power you have already beheld.” 

“ And what, thou strange and fearful 
being, will be demanded of me in return: 
for mueh, I am well aware, thou uilt 
exact ?” 

“ Son of Zissersdorf, I mean not to de¬ 
ceive you. In attending on your birth and 
infancy, I further chanced to witness a 
simple ceremony, which you must not only 
wish undone, but express that wish to me, 
audibly and unreservedly.” 

“ Name the ceremony.” 

“ In the grovelling absurdities to which 
they have devoted themselves, men call it 
baptism. That idle toy, moreover,” point¬ 
ing to the cross which the knight wore upon 
his breast—must be spurned and cast from 
thee.” 

“To those terms,” replied SirWoldc- 
mar, will I never accede. “ Take anew the 
tremendous form in which I lately saw 
thee; or any other most abhorrent to my 
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nature—and do tby worst: for nevf;r.>,sj[)alt 
thou wring from me ray last—my eternal 
hope.” 

“ Be it so,” said be of the forest; “ then 
farewell to all thoughts of Bertha. Young 
mortal—I am about to depart: but remem¬ 
ber, that at any futut'e moment, by a sup¬ 
plication, tbiice pronounced aloud, and on 
your knees, with your back to the sun, and 
ymir person divested of that slavish and 

superstitious bauble-my aid may be 

cotnmanded in your greatest need.” 

The figure diminished in sjze as the 
light faded away, and was soon seen no 
more: and Sir Woldemar, throwing himself 
upon his couch of straw, expected to have 
lain musiug. upon this extraordinary visita¬ 
tion during all the remainder of tlie night; 
more particularly, as he beard tbe Hecke- 
welder s cock crow, within a few minutes 
after he had been left alone. But that very 
circumstance tended to bring him the re¬ 
lief which he so much required: the 
thoughts of approaching dawn delivered 
p 5 
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his mind, in u degree, from the bnrror that 
oppres^d himV and such etate Df compa¬ 
rative ease fevoured the deep sleep into 
which he now fhH, and idiich lasted till 
the sun had long towered above the line of 
inoantains to'the eastwaid of the cottage. 

In broad day, and amid the solitude of 
the woods, Woldemar gave himself np to 
meditation oif the incident of the night pre¬ 
ceding, He thought, with less of terror, 
upon the being whom he had now fully seen 
and heard; and bulged a more wilful and 
fierce inclindHott for the object of his 
passion. 

He, doubtless, made many resolutions 
against a renewal, under any circumstances, 
of so horrible and perilods an intercourse: 
but derived, in spite of himself, some sa¬ 
tisfaction from the promises of the demon, 
and knowled^' of the assistanOe towards 
bis designs, which he now could, at any • 
time, procnre. 

Zissersdbrf went badk to the but, in an 
apparent state of hilarity, such as he bad 
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not manifested for a long while. His spirits, 
indeed, might have seemed forced to some, 
for his feelings were various and tumultm* 
ous: but a pleasurable anticipation predo> 
minated; and, to Bertha, at least, rendered 
him so captivating, that she consumed the 
greater part of the afternoon in listening to 
his seductive discourse: and he found means 
to extort a promise, that she would meet 
him, on the ensuing day, in a recess of the 
forest well known to them, and not a quar> 
ter of a league from her father’s dwelling. 

Woldemar passed a sleepless night, in 
repeating to himself every word of his last 
conversation with her; in reflecting, with a 
vain and base triumph, upma the cunning 
(he called it address) by which, as he flat¬ 
tered himself, her native sense of propriety 
had been over-reached: and in rapturous 
thoughts of their approaching interview. 

Such was .his fevetisb exaltation of 
spirits, that he felt himself willing and pre¬ 
pared once more to face the mysterious one 
of the forest—and as if all the elves and de- 

p 6 
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raons who haunted the white mountains, 
might have yelled around his couch, with¬ 
out disturbing the current of his ideas. 

The day broke upon these idle and 
wicked imaginations. Woldemar arose; 
contemplated the beauty of the morning; 
and after a slight repast at the cot, in 
which, he who so liberally increased their 
means of subsistence, was ever gladly ad¬ 
mitted to partake—he repaired to his ap¬ 
pointed station in the wood, nearly an hour 
before the time when Dame Heckewelder 
could spare her elder daughter from her 
side. 

And now he began to feel the delusive 
nature of all human pursuits, and the 
unsatisfactoriness which attends the very 
eve of their completion. All night long 
had he been dwelling with delight on the 
expectation of this meeting with Bertha ; 
but when the time drew near—his hopes 
assumed a visionary character; and, re¬ 
solved as he was, to avail himself to the 
utmost of the opportunity—dotibts would 
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arise, as to his success, even’ thotfgh he 
were not opeposed, but'by that titisuspecting 
and unprotected female. 

The conviction, too, of his o«^n villainy 
and ingratitude' siuote his heart deeply; 
and a keen sense of remorse assailed him, 
like the eflfect of divine inteipositioh. Yet 
did the false ideas in which he'had been 
nurtured prevail: a resolution to make 
sure of the Object for which he had so long 
panted, was the course in which he chose 
to persevei'C; and, with a view of complet¬ 
ing his purpose, without such a scene of 
misery on the part of the unhappy and 
devoted' girl, as must wound his softer 
feeling,—he was induced, on the suggestion 
of the moment, to have recourse to that 
awful being, who had promised him aid, 
when he should most I'equire it. 

Well did Sir Woldemat* rememoer tlie 
form of invocation necessaty for his design, 
and punctually did he comply with iti 
Divested of the cross which ordinarily de¬ 
corated his "breast, he Uttered the supphea- 
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tion, in the attitude and situation prescri¬ 
bed to him—and having completed the 
charm, he remmned for some time, without 
rising from his knees, in momentary expec¬ 
tation of witnessing its effects. His strongly 
excited imagination led him to believe that 
he saw wondrous shapes, now flitting 
closely before him, and now hovering at 
such a distance as his sight could scarcely 
reach, above the tops of the loftiest trees. 
Hut when he began to question the reality 
of these appearances—he heard his own 
name pronounced softly, from behind him; 
and on turning, perceived the hoiTible 
countenance of the spectre, within a few 
yards of the spot whereon he knelt: a 
countenance, not, as in the night time, 
resembling the molten ore:—but of a deep 
and livid hue, the colour of human blood. 

“ Behold your friend,” smd the demon; 
“ one, not to be parallel'd among the sons 
of men. They, perchance, will contribute 
to what they may term your interest and 
advantage—while ’tis I alone who will 
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advance your pleasures; and^fall well did 
1 know, that I should he sumiuon’d for 
such a purpose. What , would the son of 
Zissersdorf demand ?” 

“ Thou art equally conscious with my¬ 
self.” : V... 

“Tis well, Woldemar; perform then 
the trifling ceremonies required of thee; 
and she shall reptur hither, accordant to 
thy wishes: kind, consenting, fearless, de¬ 
voted to thee, and divested of all feminine 
prejudices.” 

Sir Woldemar groaned, as it were, from 
his very soul; he looked around him, on 
every side, in the desperate hope that 
lighter conditions might be offered: he 
averted his face from his horrible com¬ 
panion; and paced tlie glade, in a state of 
mind bordering upon distractioo. “ What 
sound was that? ’twas laughter.r,he cried, 
turning fiercely upon, the hdng who stood 
watching his agitation : I am betray’d by 
thee, and deridet^ as 1 ever have been—and 
ever shall be.” 
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“ Restr^n this frenzy;” said tlie other; 
“ and be reasonable. No one hath either 
laugh’d, spoken, or moved. Woldemar, 
art thou prepared ?” 

“ I am;” replied Sir Woldemar firmly; 
“ and the result of my determination is, 
that I refuse to barter my soul to its eternal 
foe.” 

The figure glared upon him, with an 
eye of fearful and deadly malignity. “ Thou 
bast already advanced too far, poor worm 
of mortality; and base lost thy stake: 
while in thy wishes thou shalt never suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“ Be thy words true or false,” returned 
Zissersdorf, “ I here solemnly repeat my 
steadfast determination.” He said this, as 
he walked from the tempter: and on turn¬ 
ing about to see the effect of his resolution, 
he perceived that he was alone,. in tlje 
heart of the forest. But he did not remain 
long alone: befoi’e he had composed his 
mind sufficiently to remember the course ol 
this important interview—a slight rustling 
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was heard among the bushes; arid a female, 
slowly, somewhat reluctantly,—be thought, 
timidly—came in sight; she surveyed him 
with a look of sadness, and the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. Woldemar 
quickly recollected what had origirially 
brought him to that spot—and his heart 
l)eat high with transport. “ Welcome, my 
charmer, welcome, lovely Bertha I perpetual 
as have been my disappointments; eternally 
as I have been misled by others; I knew 
that you would never deceive me.” 

“ I am indeed here. Sir Knight, accord¬ 
ing to iriy wordsaid she; “ but I come 
only to thank you for the favours with 
which you have assisted my father,—and 
to tell you that we meet no more; that, 
while you abide in this forest, you must 
seek another dwelling. 

“ Nay, my love, this ^-avity is surely 
mis-placed.—This is what, in the language 
of the world, would be called silly prudery. 
We meet here, my sweet friend, by our 
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mutual agreement, and —we doubtless un¬ 
derstand each othter.” 

“ My Lord, I thought so once; but 
now, I must be permitted to tell you, that, 
if you were restored to your former gran¬ 
deur, and could raise me to a height beyond 
what I can now form any notion of; if you 
wei’e the Emperor Conrad himself, and 
ruler over this whole world—the poor Bertha 
Heckewelder would rather be in her grave, 
than hold any farther intercourse with you 
—save just to say this much in parting; 
For your oicn souFs sake, / do beseech you 
to choose your companions better" 

“ How now ?” cried Sir Woldemar, 
much alarmed, and angry because he could 
not conceal it. 

“ Unhappy young man; with whom 
did. I see you, while I was on my way 
hither ?” 

Zissersdorf turned pale, and a cloud 
passed over his countenance; he stared at 
her, with an eager and desperate expres¬ 
sion,—and trembled exceedingly. 
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“ If the deed be yet undone,” said 
Bertha; sell not yourself to that dreadful 
being.” 

“ To u'hotn, girl!” cried W%ldemar 
furiously. 

“ To the red man* of these mountains.” 

" Dearest Bertha,” he exclaimed, “ you 
are unjust to me. I have indeed been 
beset by a fiend most artful and malignant; 
but against me his arts were feeble. Ac¬ 
cursed, however, is the district infested by 
such a spirit. Let us leave it, my Bertha: 
let us flee to the southward of these wilds; 
and escape far beyond the Danube, to lead 
a life of love and happiness.” 

“ What mean you, sir! stand back, and 
touch me not—have you lost your senses ?” 

“ Away, my love, away; no childish 
hesitation; for you are wholly in my power. 
But fear not—for abandoning your father’s 
hut, I will amply requite you.” 

“ Unhand me! loose me, wretch! and 
believe not that yOu have any power over 
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me:—I warn you, that help is near. Leave 

me, base man,—fit associate for- 

Bertha, this rage is useless: 1 have 
loved thee to madness, from the moment 
when I first saw thee—and I am not accus- 
tgm’d to be thwarted.” 

“ But shalt be now, thou ungrateful 
miscreant,” said a loud stern voice; on 
hearing which. Sir Woldemar released her 
from his grasp; drew bis sword ; and in 
an ungovernable agony of wrath and dis¬ 
appointment—rush’d at Hans Heckewelder, 
probably designing to put him to death. 
But the young man avoided his desperate 
thrust; and as Sir Wsildemar, who seemed 
to feel no apprehension from the resistance 
of a peasant armed only with a staff, blindly 
followed the impulse of his passion—he first 
received a benumbing blow on the sword 
arm ; and a second severer one on the head 
broiiglit him to the ground, where he long 
lay senseless. 

It would not be easy to deseril)e the 
feelings of Woldemar when he came to 
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himself again. Dizzy witli pain, he at first 
knew not where he was, nor what had hap¬ 
pened. As he lay, he fixed his eyes upon 
the sun, then partially obscured by a cloud 
—and, with the impression that it was past 
mid-day, his consciousness began to revive. 
He applied his hand to his throbbing head, 
and brought it back bloody ; his spirit was 
humbled ; even the spirit of vengeance had 
left him; his heart was rent with misery 
which seemed to admit of no possible alle¬ 
viation ; he felt himself cold, ill, and for¬ 
saken by all his fellow-creatures; and 
thought himself about to die, forsaken by 
his creator. 

In this forlorn condition, acknowledging 
his own corruption and depravity, and 
humiliated to the dust, Zissersdorf, had he 
known what true religion required, was in 
no unfit state of mind to have become a 
real Christian. He stretched out his hands 
towards Heaven for mercy: but the duty 
of private prayer was, in that age, little 
enforced or understood. Sir Woldemar 
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had no appropriate words in which to ex¬ 
press his petition; but, from the bottom of 
his heart, he owned himself to be a grievous 
sinner—and was reflecting, that, to one 
being in existence, his sins, and his internal 
shame for them, were alike manifest—when 
his attention was attracted by something 
moving at his feet. Its form was diminu¬ 
tive; but, to his disgust and horror, it 
seemed to possess a human shape; and, on 
looking more closely, he discerned, with a 
sigh as if ail had been irreparably lost, that 
the fece of the creature was coloured like 
blood—that indelible mark, of which the 
demon could never divest himself. 

Weak as his hurts had made him. Sir 
Woldemar endeavoured to fly from the 
spot; he tore bis cloak to staunch the 
wound in his head; and summoned up all 
his remaining powers, to bear him—he 
knew not whither. But at that moment, a 
sound was heard, which apprized him of 
evil being at hand; and the fiend, in his 
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accustomed shape and stature, stood before 
him. 

W%ldemar, distrusting bis own firmness, 
offered a secret petition to the Highest, for 
aid, in this emergency. 

“ Acknowledge at length,” said the red 
man, (for so, whatever might have been his 
nature, he was called throughout the forest,) 
“ that my warning hath been well-founded. 

I left you high in hope; I find you baffled, 
disgraced, and desponding. Trust, however, 
in me, and all shall yet be well. Nay, to 
your other enjoyments, I will add the 
gratification of complete revenge. The 
youth who lately opposed thee, cast by my 
means into a profound sleep, is even now 
within thine own hut. Obey me, therefore, 
in the rites that I expect from thee; and 
return thither to pierce his heart, and re¬ 
move this hateful object for ever from thy 
course.” 

“ Within the hut, say’st thou, where I 
am used to pass the night ?” The demon 
grinned, and repeated his words. Zissers- 

2 
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doi'f was for flome. time silent : then staitiugr 
from his meditation, as if he had Worked 
himself up to a deed at winch his natural 
passions and propensities recoiled—he di¬ 
rected his steps, with a vigour of which he 
had not conceived himself capable, towards 
the hovel. 

“ Not so fast, knight of the house of 
Zissersdorf,” said the red man: “ I ask not 
much; but before you obtain your ends, 
the little that I do ask must be complied 
with. 

“ My own iniquity alone enables thi*e 
to persecute me,” replied Woldemar; “ but, 
wretch aS I am, that influence shall be re¬ 
sisted ; and while I avail myself of thine 
information, I go not in thy name, or 
power.” 

The form of the demon altered as he 
spoke; and gradually assumed the same 
stupendous and gigantfn appearance, vvhicli 
had once already unsettled the mind of 5Jir 
Woldernar. His countenance blazed like 
a comet; and, in a voice, at which Wolde- 
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mar grew faint and tottered, while his limbs 
would scarcely support him, 

“ Thy doom is sealed,” cried the Red 
Man: “ but ere I execute the sentence even 
now pronounced against thee—declare to 
me IN WHOSE NAMF 4 thou dost proceed.” 

Woldemar dared not to encounter the 
face of the spectre; but kept his ground 
with what courage he might, and pro¬ 
nounced his answer, in a solemn, steady, 
and decided tone. After some moments, 
when he ventured to look up—he saw no¬ 
thing before him, but the countless trees 
of the forest with their many-coloured 
autumnal foliage, and the blue expanse 
over his head, unpolluted, as far as the 
eye could reach, by any particle of vapour, 
while every object within his view was gilded 
by the declining sun. 

At once, a terrific and astounding din 
burst upon his ear; lie thought the earth 
ha^ split asunder—and grasped, in the 
wildness of despair, the trunk of an 
immense elm, for support. But the noise. 
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thoofhit continued, gradually lessened; to 
his relief, seemed to be retiring from him ; 
and at length, died away, in a peal of dis¬ 
tant thunder, among the mountains of 
Dombrova. 

Sir Woldemar, from that moment, felt 
a weight removed from his breast: intui¬ 
tively he became confident that he was, 
henceforward, to be delivered from the 
sCnde of the tempter: and comparatively 
easy in mind, though still sulferiiig from 
•bodily pain, he repaired to his own cot— 
where he discovered, that the fiend had 
spoken jtist so much truth as might serve 
the purposes of guile; for Hans Hecke- 
welder most certainly lay upon the straw, 
wrapt in a profound sleep. 

Waldemar contemplated the man who 
had baffled, upbraided, and wounded him, 
as he stood over him, with his swoid in 
his band; and appeHed still to struggle 
with some evil inclination. He chan|||d 
colour, retreated a few steps, and again 
advancing', ^ook Hans by the slaoulder 
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and awoke him. The peasant saw bis 
situation, stretched at his length and un¬ 
armed, while the person, whom be not un¬ 
reasonably supposed to be his rancorons 
and inveterate enemy, had him completely 
in his power. 

“ You design, no doubt, to use this 
advantage,” said Hans; “ but whatever 
you may think now—you will hereafter wish 
it undone. And yet—-I have thought of 
death often,—1 fear not death more than 
others; but—so suddenly and unpi^epared 
——poor Bertha, who shall now protect 
thee!” He raised himself half up, watch¬ 
ful-for the least chance of escape—th 
least opening by which he might rush upon 
the other; but the sword of Zissersdorf was 
pointed directly to his breast. 

“ Compose yom* spirit,” replied the 
knight, in a conciliatory tone of voice; 
“ were I even the same' man whom you 
have hitherto known, ’twould not have 
!)een in my nature to harm you, as we 
arc at pr^ent situated: no, young man, 
Q 2 
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1 should, 'JU!' all tttnes, have bade you 
follow me to the wood, armed you with 
suefai'Weapons as 1 myself possess, and so 
satisfied : my vengeance, or died in at¬ 
tempting it. But, through the mercy and 
pity of heaven, I am not the same: and 1 
come hither for no other earthly purpose, 
than to humble myself in the sight of better 
people than he who would so foully and 
traiterously have injui*ed them; to give up 
to them the little that 1 can command in 
the world, and to fly from Conrad’s domi¬ 
nions, and begin life anew in the service of 
the Greek Emperor.” Here having re¬ 
turned his sword to the scabbard, “ Rise,” 
said he, “ and lead me to your father.” 

Hans was not slow in regaining his feet; 
and after staring, for some time, with much 
surprize at Zissersdorf, he thus addressed 
him: 1 cannot help feeling that, in a 

sort of manner, 'you fiave given me' my 
life—though, to be sure, it cannot be saidj, 
without adding, that I took you for a 
murderer. My lord, I do truly believe, 
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that those ef your h%h qualify andMt;on- 
dition are more prone to. be tenrpted.thon 
such ,as we} but, let me tell .you plahi^> 
that you can no Icaiger live under the 
same roof, aa it were, with Bertha Hecifie^ 
welder. And if a simple lad might {we^ 
surae to advise, you will be the safer, both 
i«t body and mind, by bolding no m<^ 

meetings with-the man of this forest. 

Sir knight, I will deal with you yet more 
openly. You talk of ray father; but Fritz 
Heckewelder is no parent of mine, neither 
am I the brother of Bertha. My mother 
(for my father had died before 1 eame into 
the world) was a poor widow, Fritz’s kins¬ 
woman. In these woods I fir^ saw the 
light—and the Heckewelders bred me up- 
from ray veiy birth: at first, from kind- 
heartedness alone—though since, I hope, 

I have repaid the old people by luy labour* 
From the time tliat Berdta was born, we 
two passed for brother and sister; the okl 
man had his reasons -for it—but I full 
q3 
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well ka&w to tlie coAtraiy, and so did she 
likewise.” 

Sir Wolderaar’s brow darkened; he 
turned away abruptly; and the passions of 
jealousy and envy seemed to strive for 
their former ascendancy over him. 

■ “ And you consider her,” said he walk¬ 
ing hastily to and fro,” as your future 
wife?” 

“ Tis not unlikely, my Lord, when* 
ever I shall be able to maintain her: for 
our vows have long been plighted.” 

At this instant, old Heckewelder nmilc 
his appearance; and at sight of Wol- 
demar, he reddened with indignation. 

“ Thou viper,” he exclaimed, “ I did 
.;(A believe that even assurance such as 
thine could have led thee hither again. 
But, for once, thou art well met: a proud 
and stately cavalier, one of thine own 
order, hath arri^d in these parts to seek 
thee; /he is with roaster Zewski even now 
—and cometh, as I devoutly pray, to take 
thee &oro as, for gockd and all. 
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“ I am wicked enongb^ my old ■friend,” 
said Zissersdorf, “ but not so utterly 
abandoned as you may think me; of which, 
before I die, I trust, you will yet recetTfe 
some proofs.” 

So saying, he hurried away to the 
forester’s habitation: dejected, despairing, 
bnt impatient to see the person who had 
inquired for him, even although he fully 
expected to follow the fate of many nobles, 
whose disgrace he had known to precede 
their deaths but by a very short period; 
and he made up his mind to behold*'the 
bearer of a mandate for his execution. 
Zewski, the ranger, however, met him on 
his way; and with a mode of salutation 
which astonished him—cap in hand—one 
knee to the ground—and his former surly 
and suspicious manners laid aside for the 
address of a perfect courtier. 

Sir Wolderaar, notwithstanding this 
fawning and adulation, scarcely listened to 
what he said—and, hastening on, found a 
baron of his own lineage, a nobleman whom: 
he had known from his earliest childhood, ’ 
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and ooe wliom,eveD in his vainest and most 
ungovernable oarclbr, be had ever respected. 

From this distinguished person, (le 
learntj that his father and brothers, with 
ail the numerons connexions of their house, 
had been judicious as well'as active in their 
intei*cession for him with the Emperor—nor 
were their'efforts ultimately fruitless, thougfi 
long defeated by his own pretended friends. 

Several of the latter, however—dissi¬ 
pated, needy, desperate, and rash—ha<l, at 
last, engaged in a treasonable conspiracy, 
which was only detected on the eve of its 
completion. Many justly suffered; and 
some of tbent, as it appeared, bad eased 
tlieir consciences by a confession of their 
■j'fljurious treatment of Woldemar, whose 
misconduct, although highly reprehensible, 
had been exaggerated, and grossly misre¬ 
presented, by their coiltrivances. 

The rapid, tumultuous, and extraordi¬ 
nary events of the last few hours had con¬ 
founded the mind of Sir Woldemar. He 
feared, that be might yet be subject to the 
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spells of the being who haunted the foeest; 
and listened, not -without some misteust 
and apprehension, even to the Baroa Wil¬ 
helm de Zissersdorf, his near kinsman, and 
one of the most approved friends of hist 
father and himselE 

By degrees, he began to comprehend the 
full extent of these unlooked-for tgood 
tidings; and, struck with the blessings exr^ 
tended to him by the repeal of his banish¬ 
ment—and the still greater, by which he 
had lately been favoured, under the disci¬ 
pline of mortification and adversity> 
Woldemar imparted to Baron Wilhelm an 
honest and impartial account of his own 
history, since he came into the forest;— 
of his temptations—his base designs—and' 
his gracious deliverance: at parts of which 
narrative, the Baron Wilhelm (though never 
known to dread aught of mortal mould) 
grew pale, and repeatedly crossed himself— 
looked around him with uneasiness, as they 
walked together in the wood—and readily 
acceded to his cousin’s proposal,. that they 
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should pay a parting viat to the kind and 
innocent Heckewelders. 

The whole family happened to be as¬ 
sembled ; and received Sir Woldeniar 
gravely; but, having heard from Hans of 
his mildness and altered deportment, ns 
likewise from Zewski of his recal to his 
sovereign’s presence, and his approacliing 
departure:—they all (nor was Bertha absent) 
assured him of their wishes for his future 
welfare. 

But they little thought of the good 
which the knight meditated for them; and 
still less of that which he had uncon¬ 
sciously done them. 

On his return to court, where he soon 
became higher in favour than ever—and, 
by this time, not undeservedly—he causerl 
the removal of Zewski from the forest; but 
not (however he might have disliked the 
man) without procuring him another ap¬ 
pointment: and, on his favourable report 
and influence, Fritz Heckewelder was ina<Ie 
ranger in his stead; and advanced to a de- 
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^ree of consequence, in his own line, than 
which he couM conceive nothing greater. 

Still further to promote the comfort of 
these worthy people, Hans had an employ¬ 
ment under the old man, which was recog¬ 
nized by the government, and suflSciently. 
paid, to have maintained Bertha and^ him¬ 
self in all the affluence they desired—even 
if Sir Woldemar had not endowed her with 
a plentiful marriage portion. Nor did their 
good fortune end here; for, notwithstanding 
the occasional misgivings of the family, the 
terrors of Agatha, and the passion of Dame 
Heckewelder for the marvellous—they, at 
length, felt tolerably secure against the vi¬ 
sitations of the Red Man. And certain it 
is, that, however he may since have beeiJ 
heard of in other quarters—and he is even 
said, in our own day, to have attended, visi- 
bly, upon t^o most ambitious of mankind— 
lie never afterwards appeared within the 
forest of Nagy Retsky. 
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